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THE MAGAZINES. 


—M. Maurice Maeterlinck is little 
known as a writer of songs, but The 
Critic for the coming Christmas will be 
enabled to publish a selection of these 
songs, together with translations by Mrs. 
Mary J. Serrano, and numerous full-page 
illustrations in black and white from 
wood-cuts by M. Charles Doudelet. 

—For a year Dr. S. Weir Mitchell had 
sent to him from one of the clipping 
agencies all the reports that could be 
found in the American daily papers of 
heroism in every-day life. Dr. Mitchell 
has written an article for the December 
Century giving the results of this search. 
One of the surprising facts is the many 
instances of heroic acts by children. Of 
fifty-three trustworthy statements of 
children under fifteen who have tried to 
save others from water, fire, or other 
danger, twelve concerned girls who tried 
to save drowning persons previously un- 
known to them, In three undoubted in- 
stances, little boys of four, five, and six 
years of age, respectively, risked their 
lives in saving others at fires. 

—A magazine thirty years old. The 
Christmas (December) number of 
the Delineator is also the thirtieth 
anniversary number. To do jus- 
tice to this numoer, which, for 
beauty and utility touches the high- 
est mark, it would be necessary to print 
the entire list of contents. It is sufficient} 
to state that in it the best modern writers 
and artists are generously represented. 
-_The book contains over 230 pages, with 
thirty-four full-page illustrations, of 
which twenty are in two or more colors, 
The magnitude of this December number, 
for which 728 tons of paper and six tons 
of ink have been used, may be under- 
stood from the fact that ninety-one 
presses running fourteen hours a day 
have been required to print it, the bind- 
ing alone of the edition of 915,000 copies 
representing over 20,000,000 sections 
which had to be gathered individually by 
human hands. 


GOLDEN GATE TOURS. 


Unper tHe Personatty Conpuctep System 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
California and the Pacific coast’s re- 
sorts have become so popular in recent 
years with the better class of winter 
rest and pleasure seekers that the Penn- 
sylvania railroad company has decided to 
run two Golden Gate tours this winter, 
one to include the famous Mardi Gras 
spectacle at New Orleans. On the going 
trip both tours will travel by the Golden 
Gate special, one of the finest trains that 
crosses the continent. One tour will re- 
turn by this train, while passengers by 
the other and later tour will use regular 
trains returning. In California, pas- 
sengers will be entirely at their own 

pleasure in the matter of itinerary, 

The first tour will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and other points on Thursday, January 
29, and will travel via Chicago, Kansas 
City, and El Paso to Los Angeles and 
San Diego, arriving at the latter point 
February 2. An entire month may be de- 
voted to visiting California resorts, the 
Golden Gate special leaving San Francisco 
on the return trip Tuesday, March 3, and 
returning via Salt Lake City, Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado Springs, and Denver. 
The rate for this tour will be $300, cover- 
ing all expenses of railroad transporta- 
tion, including side trips in Oallfornia, as 
well as berth and meals on the Golden 
Gate special going and _ returning. 
Tickets are good for return trip for nine 
months, excepting that passengers who 
do not return on the special must provide 
their own Pullman accommodations and 
meals eastward. 

Tour No. 2 will leave Thursday, Febru- 
ary 19, by the Golden Gate special. Cin- 
cinnati, Montgomery, and Mobile will be 
visited en route to New Orleans, where 
the party will stay during the Mardi Gras 
festivities. The train will be side-tracked 
for occupancy during the three days spent 
in New Orleans. Stops will also be made 
at Beaumont, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; San 
Antonio and El Paso. The train will ar- 
rive at San Diego, February 28. So far 
as especial train arrangements are con- 
cerned, this tour will be completed at San 
Diego. Passengers may dispose of their 
time in California as they see fit. 

The rate for this tour will be $275, 
covering all railroad transportation for 
the entire trip, including side trips in 
California, seat at the Mardi Gras festival 
and Pullman berth, and all meals on the 
Golden Gate special from New York un- 
til arrival at San Diego. 

Application should be made to George 
W. Boyd, assistant general passenger 


agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia, 
Ps., or Geo. M, Roberts, Sears Bldg., Boston, 
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modern educational progress which it is 
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COMMON SENSE SUGGESTIONS. 


[The following sentences are culled from a lecture by A. J. 
Demarest, Superintendent of Hoboken, N. J.) . 

The teacher who,washes her face in vinegar 
every morning cannot expect to be the president of 
a sunshine club in the classroom. 

Teachers lose much of their power and influence 
by not mingling with the world. They are too 
prone to live as hermits in their own litile kingdom 
of selfishness. If I wanted to go fishing, I would 
not retire to my library and read Izaak Walton. 
On the contrary, I would cast my line in the great, 
surging river of humanity that flows by my very 
door. 

Of all things, give me a teacher with a super- 
abundance of common sense. Common sense is an 
article that is never found on bargain counters. Its 
worth is far above rubies, and blessed is he who has 
this almost God-like attribute. 

If I had the power of a czar, I would, organize 
schools for parents. 

The principal of a school must, by virtue of his 
position, be something of an idealist. If he would 
lead his forces, he must of necessity, be ahead of 
them. I have known some educational leaders, 
however, who were so far ahead that their poor 
straggling followers could not keep step to the 
musie. 

There. was a time when the “no-lickin’, no 
larnin’” theory was: prevalent in the land. To- 
day we live in another age—an age when the fer- 
rule is relegated to obscurity, supplanted by an- 
other rule, the Golden one. 

The indifferent results in the classroom can be 
traced to indifferent teaching; indifferent teaching 
to indifferent preparation, or no preparation at all. 
Aimless teaching is like shooting at a target with 
blank eartridges—plenty of smoke and noise and 
that’s all. 

The difficulties and hardships of the schoolroom 
are blessings in disguise. They teach the lesson of 
self-reliance; knit our muscles; and develop our 
will power. Hothouse plants are beautiful ‘to look 
upon, but the first autumnal blast causes them to 
wither and fade. The teacher who has not attended 
the world’s rough school of experience is like a cap- 
sized turtle—unable to help herself. No one enjoys 
yachting on a placid mill pond. 

I once had a neighbor who willingly paid four 
thousand dollars a year to a man to train his horses, 
but begrudged forty dollars a month to a man to 
train his boy. : 

Opportunity raps at every man’s door but once in 
life. If you are not at home to bid him enter, he 
will at once cross you off his visiting list. 

The word “luck” should be eliminated from, the 
teacher’s vocabulary. There is no such thing as 
luck in sehool teaching. The trouble is that too 
many teachers are contented to emulate the example 
of Jacob of old; to fall asleep at the foot of the 
golden ladder of success and dream that they are 
angels. It is the wide-awake, progressive, studious, 
up-to-date teacher who forges ahead and climbs to 
the top round of the ladder to become in turn the 

ebject of envy of the Micawbers below. 


If the teachers and pupils of the public schools 
were to join hands they would stretch twice around 
the borders of this peerless republic, which justifies 
the statement of Horace Mann that the public 
schools are the bulwarks of the nation. 

I know a teacher who has not changed her pro- 
gram for twenty years. The world is full of Rip 
Van Winkles, and the schoolroom has its full quota 
of them. 

Many teachers do not know any more what is 
going on in the educational world outside of their 


own limited domain than did Robinson Crusoe 
when he lived on the island of Juan Fernandez. It 
has been truthfully said that he who is content to 
view the world from his doorstep has a very limited 
horizon and a very dwarfed conception of the out- 
side world. The teacher who is contented to view 
her work from the platform of her own little class- 
room has a very narrow and contracted vision of 
life. It is a good thing now and then to visit other 
schools to see if your teaching measures up to the 
required standard. 


PRESIDENT 


AT DEDICATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL, NOVEMBER 22, 1902. 


As I came up the stairs and through the corridors 
I felt as if I was at a football game. (Applause and 
laughter.) I am thoroughly convinced that the 
pupils of the high school are taught not only how to 
work hard, but also how to play hard. (Applause.) 
It is a good thing to know both lessons—when you 
do work, to work hard, and when you play, to play 
hard, too. (Applause.) 

I am glad to have the chance of being present at 
the formal dedication of this new building, which, 
in its management, stands in line of succession to 
a series of buildings themselves typifying in no small 
degree the extraordinary development of the public 
schools system in the United States. It is some 
sixty-four years ago that this institution was started 
under a man of great eminence alike in the work of 
pedagogy and in other positions, Dr. Bache. ‘At the 
time when it was started the public school system of 
the United States was in the process of its first de- 
velopment. 

In the city of Philadelphia in attendance upon 
the public schools, including the night schools, there 
are some 170,000 pupils and over 4,000 teachers, and 
the development of high schools, in especial during 
the past half-century, has been literally phenomenal. 
Nothing like our present system of eucation was 
known in earlier times. No such system of popular 
education for the people by the representatives of 
the people existed. It is, of course, a mere tru’sm 
to say that the stability and the future welfare of our 
institutions of government depend upon the grade 
of citizenship turned out from our public schools 
(applause), and no body of public servants, no body 
of individuals associated in private life, are better 
worth the admiration and respect. of all who value 
citizenship at its true worth than the body com- 
posed of the teachers in the public schools throug’- 
out the length and breadth of this Union. They 
have to deal with citizenship in the raw (laughter) 
and to turn out something like a finished product. 
I think all of us who also endeavor to deal with that 
citizenship in the raw in our homes appreciate the 
burden and the responsibility. (Laughter.) 

The training given in the public schools must, of 
course, be not merely a training in intellect, but a 
training in what counts for more, fortunately, than 
intelleet—a training in character—and the chief fac- 

tor in that training must be the personal equation of 
the teacher, the influence exerted, sometimes con- 
sciously and sometimes unconsciously, by the man 
or woman who stands in so peculiar a relation to the 
boys and girls under his care, a relation closer, more 
intimate, and more vital in its after effecte than any 


/ 


other relation save that of parent and child. 
(Applause.) Wherever a burden of that kind is laid, 
those who carry it necessarily carry a great respon- 
sibility. There can be no greater, and scant should 
be our patience with any public school teacher—I 
can go further than that, and say that scant should 
be our patience with any man or woman doing any 
bit of work vitally worth doing who does not ap- 
proach it in a spirit of sincere love for the work and 
of desire to do it well for the work’s sake. 
(Applause.) 

Doubtless most of you remember the distinction 
drawn by Ruskin between the two kinds of work, 
the work done for the sake of the fee and the work 
done for the sake of the work itself. Man or woman, 
in public or in private life, whoever works only for 
the sake of the reward that comes for the work will, 
in the long run, do poor work always. I do not care 
where the work is, the man or woman who does work ~ 
worth doing is the man or woman who lives, breathes, 
and sleeps that work; with whom it is ever. present 
in his soul; whose ambition is to do it well and to 
feel rewarded by the though of having done it well. 
(Applause.) 

That man, that woman, puts the whole country 
under an obligation. As a body our public school 
teachers, and all those connected with the education 
of our children, are entitled to the loftiest praise 
from all of their countrymen, because as a body they 
are devoted, heart and soul, to the welfare of those 
under them. While we need sound bodies—and it 
is a poor type of school nowadays that has not a 
good playground attached (applause)—let me inter- 
rupt myself to say that it is not so long ago that in 
my own city at least, that was held as a revolution- 
ary doctrine. It was believed that the schools, es- 
pecially in the very quarters where the playgrounds 
were needed most, in the crowded quarters of the 
city, did not need playgrounds at all; that it was a 
new-fangled idea, and that it should be frowned 
upon by practical people. The idea of having play- 
grounds! And they expected to turn out good citi- 
zens of the boys and girls, who, when they went in 
school, were put upon the streets in the crowded 
quarters of New York to play at the kind of games 
that they alone could play at in the streets. We 
have passed that stage. I think.we realize what a 
good healthy playground means to children. I 
think we understand that, not only is the effect good 
upon their bodies, but also upon their minds. 

We need a healthy body; we need to have proper 
physical development; we need to have, even more, 
the proper development of the mind, and then, as I 
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said before, we need to have a proper development 
that counts for more than body and counts for more 
than mind, the sum of the characteristics, the sum 
of the virtues which we think of when we say that 
such and such a man or woman has good character 
(applause)—the development of character. Some- 
times you can develop it by the direct inculcation of 
moral precepts, and a good deal more often you can- 
not; a good deal more often you have got to develop 
it a good deal less by your precept than by your prac- 
tice; and let it come as an incident of the associa- 
tion with you, as an incident to the general tone of 
the whole body, the tone which, in the aggregate, 
you all create. Is not that your experience, all of 
you, in dealing with these children in the schools, 
in dealing with them in the family, and in dealing 
with them in bodies anywhere? They are quick to 
take the tone of those to whom they look up; and if 
they do not look up to them, you can preach all you 
wish, the effect will be small. (Applause.) 

I have not come here to try to make any extended 
speech, but I should hold myself a poor citizen if I 
did not welcome the chance to be here, to wish you 
Godspeed in your work for yourselves, and to wish 
you Godspeed in your work as representatives of 
that great body upon the success of whose efforts to 
train aright the children of to-day depends the safe‘y 
of our institutions of to-morrow. (Applause.) 

ADDRESS TO THE BOYS. 

After the dedicatory address the President went to 
the fire escape baleony and spoke as follows. Every 
sentence was cheered:— 

Boys, it was pretty easy to see from my reception 
to-day that you felt happy over the football game of 
yesterday. (Applause.) I have but a word to say 
to you, and I shall sum up with a bit of advice which 
I think those concerned in the development of your 
team will agree: You are here to study, and while 
here to study hard. When you have got done and 
come to play outside, play hard. Do not forget this: 
In the long run, the man who shirks his work, will 
shirk his play. I remember a professor of Yale 
speaking to me of one of the football players. He 
said: “That fellow is going to fail; he stands too low 
in his studies. He is too slack there, and he will be 
slack when it comes down to hard work on the 
gridiron.” And he did fail, too. 

You are preparing yourselves for the big work of 
life. In after life I earnestly believe in each of you 
having as good a time as possible, but making it 
come second to doing the best kind of work possible. 
In your studies, as in your sports, here in school and 
afterwards in life in doing your work in the gr.at 
world, it is a safe plan to follow this rule, a rule | 
ence heard preached on the football field: Don’t 
flinch; don’t foul; hit the line hard. (Applause and 


cheering.) 


VANDALISM. 


The Midland Schools gives this testimony of the 
editor. If these men were teachers their action 
should be branded as it deserves. 

“As we stood watching the ‘Minnehaha laugh and 
leap into the valley’ we noticed three young men 
reading the sign posted by the bridge at the foot of 
the falls. The sign reads as follows: ‘Anyone de- 
stroying or mutilating any property in this park will 
be prosecuted for violation of the park laws.’ After 
reading the sign the young men made their way 
around the bank up behind the falls where they wrote 
their names in large letters on the stones behind the 
sheet of falling water. We went to the spot where 


they had left their mark and found these names:—-: 
“A. Ferguson. 
“Olaf Anderson. 
“P. J. K. Opfer. 


“These were the only names that disfigured the 
wall and they were written by men who wore the 
badges of the N. E. A.” 


APPRECIATED APPRECIATION. 


[In May, 1900, the following letter was receive 
by the editor of the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, and has been an inspiration in a line of pub- 
lic effort that is not without its discouragements. 
It has been regarded as too personal to print, but 
when a friend read it recently he insisted that it 
should be printed as an encouragement to other 
lecturers on educational topics. 1 have been often 
tempted to leave educational work for other literary 
and platform effort, but such letters as this have 
never failed to hold me true to my chosen line of 
life.—Editor. 

S———, Pa., May 26, 1900. 

Dear Dr, Winship: Enclosed find postal order for re- 
newal of subscription to the Journal of Education. You 
doubtless have all manner of unreasonable requests to 
contribute to*’some teacher’s special need, and I trust 
I am not unpardonably increasing the number in making 
the request that you publish your lectures on the ‘‘Solo- 
ist” and the “Accompanist.” 

I have heard them twice, and these, in connection with 
a letter you once wrote to me when I was a poor, dis- 
couraged teacher, helped me more than words can tell. 
I have heard you give the lectures twice, the first time 
at Lancaster county, when I was very young, very dis- 
couraged, and a very disgusted teacher—one of the most 
pitiable objects on earth—a high school graduate, just 
out of school, teaching her first term, and that in a 
Permsylvania Dutch farming community! 

All unused to such an environment, I knew not how 
to appeal to it, I heard your lectures, and I went back 
to school more disgusted than before. In my despera- 
tion | wrote to you, and you magnanimously found time, 
in your busy life, to write me a letter that was cheer, 
hope, and courage to me. Among other things, you 
said: “‘Read Pestalozzi’s life, and especially his ‘Leonard 
and Gertrude.’ ”’ Happy day for me when that dear 
cld saint became one cf my friends! As I write, I look 
upon a picture,—a great treasure to me,—that of ‘“‘Pes- 
talezzi and the Beggar Children.”’ 

Since the first time I heard you lecture, I have gradu- 
ated at the State Normal School, and have studied at 
the University of Pennsylvania, but, what is more to the 
purpose, I have learned to love teaching. 

About two years ago I heard you at Lansdown, Dela- 
ware county, Penn. To my great joy, you gave those 
lectures again. 1 wanted to tell you how greatly you 
had helped one teacher to become, in a modest way, an 
accompanist—my heart failed me, and I suffered the 
penalty of cowardice. H WwW 


THE LABOR QUESTION, 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, 


{ Address at the Economic Club, Boston.) 

1 am an employer of labor myself, besides being 
a rather laborious workman myself. I employ a pe- 
euliar kind of Jabor—a kind that never strikes, 
The professors of schools and universities can get to- 
gether in a union in less than a week. But they do 
not get together. Why not? Because terms on 
which they are employed in the institutions where 
they serve are humane terms. 

That is the difficulty of employers of labor in our 
country that are wont to employ laborers in  in- 
numerable cases on terms which are not really 
humane. “Instant dismissal” was the answer once 
given me by a railroad president when I asked the 
terms on which he employed his men. Terms of 
that nature are inhuman—they do not correspond 
to the needs of human nature, and good service can- 
not be obtained on those terms. At Harvard the 
terms are a short trial to begin with, not over a 
year; then longer periods of probation, three to five 
years, possibly ten; when approved, employment for 
life or during ability; when disability comes, a pen- 
sion. Introduce those principles into the industrial 
organizations of our country, and strikes will come 
to an end; and in my judgment, they will never 
come to an end until, the principles of employment 
are thoroughly humane. (Applause.) The coal 
operators were in an inhuman state of mind. 


The inhuman employer is encountered by the 
labor union. Are the principles advocated by the 
labor union humane—do they correspond to human 
nature? Do they permit the highest development 
of a human being, of a laborer? Some of their prin- 
ciples are good. But what are some of the objections 
which an educator by profession feels to the doc- 
trine of trades or labor unions? The labor union 
undertakes as 4 rule to prevent the free education 
cf young people for their trade. 

I have read many constitutions of trade un‘ons, 
and have very seldom seen one in which there was 
not a clause limiting the number of apprent'e2s 
that should be trained in an establishment. That 
is an interference with one of the most precious 
rights of Americans. Edueational institutions 
stand for the freedom of education (applause), and 
I invite my labor friends here to-night to go into 
the unions with all their might and get that un- 
American doctrine from their constitutions. (More 
applause.) 

Then there is another principle which seems to 
fight against the true development of a manly char- 
acter. It is the principle of limiting the indiv:duil 
output of a laborer. That fights against the funda- 
mental laws of the development of human nature.. 

There is another doctrine of trades unionism 
which also militates against right human develop- 
ment—-the view which the unions take of labor, 
which they always seem to regard as a curse instead 
of as a joy and a blessing. In my opinion, the on!y 
proper limitation upon a man’s labor is that quan- 
tity which his health and strength enable him to 
perform without injury. 

The unions urge every individual to produce as 
little as he can, and thus they do not come up to the 
standard of human nature. One other objection I 
have to both sides in these dispute:, and that is 
their readiness to resort to violence. 

Every American instinct protests against the 
violent prevention of a man from selling his 'abor 
where and for what he chooses to sell it, and, s>m>- 
how or other, that laborer needs to be protected anit 
preserved in our country. (Loud applause.) 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—(V11.) 


BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTON. 


REDUCE CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


1. Help the teachers in governing by asking ex- 
pert teachers, those who govern children every day, 
to give lessons and talks and to explain how they 
succeed, 

2. Require the principals to help and to instruct 
their subordinate teachers in the best methods of 
yvovernment. Relieve the principals of much 
clerical work in order that they may have time for 
ihis more important duty. 

8. Place upon the teachers’ desks such helpful 
books as Baldwin’s “Art of School Management”: 
Spencer’s “Education” (chap. 3); Calderwell’s 
“Teaching”; Sully’s “Outiines of Psychology” 
(chapter on the will); Thring’s “Education and 
School” (chapter 15). 

4. Reduce the number of pupils in a room from 
50 to 45. The latter is a common number in many 
cities. 
5. As a large number of the punishments happen 
when the regular teachers are absent, and young and 
inexperienced substitutes take their places, improve 
the substitute service by adopting the New York 
method of having one extra teacher of experience 
and ability in each district, whose duties shall be to 
take the place of any teacher absent or to do elerical 
work, 

6. Appoint no normal school graduate until she 
has taught after graduation at least six months wiih 
an experienced teacher and six months as a sub- 
stitute. 

7. Strengthen the corps of teachers by more 
careful appointments and some retirements. — 

8. Encourage all good teachers to retain their 
classes two years instead of only one. Wherever 
this has been tried it has helped greatly in dive'pline. 

9. As so much trouble arises from the outdoor 
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recess, do away with this relic of the past, and 
shorten the morning session twenty minutes. 

10. Wherever possible, educate boys and gir’s in 
the same room, for the influence of the two cexes 
upon each other in this process of education is most 
beneficial, and especially in the line of behavior. 

11. Supply the teachers with blank forms for re- 
porting to parents, so as to enlarge the benefits of 
ihis method. 

12. Look after the health of the teachers more 
carefully, and thus prevent so many absences, by re- 
ducing the tremendous pressure they are now labor- 
ing under through the.increase of studies and the 
increase of supervision. 

13. Lastly, establish in different districts “dis- 
ciplinary rooms or schools.” These schools shou!d 
receive both troublesome and backward boys. They 
should be taught by teachers well adapted to that 
kind of work. Each teacher should have not over 
twenty boys. In these rooms corporal punishment 
should be permitted when other methods fail. 
When all methods fail the boy may be sent to the 
parental school. Upon the recommendation of the 
teacher and supervisor of these schools, a boy may 
he sent back to the regular school.—Address. 


CHILD STUDY FOR THE GRADE 
TEACHER. 


BY HARRIET 8S. HAYWARD. 

Is all the child study work done at the present 
time of definite practical value? 

| have no more profitable and inspiring hours 
than those I spend in tracing out the great laws 
yoverning human development, their praetical work- 
ings in the echildren’s individualities, and 
modifications in special cases. 

(iod gave every one of those little ones his sacred 
personality--his soul. And with loving hand 
should we draw the veil aside, and with reverent 
eves try to read what he has written there. Why? 
‘To help each soul to know,—as Froebel has said,— 
(iod, himself, and nature, and the relations existirg 
among’ them. Again, why? To make every soul 
a little better, a little more what it was meant to be. 

Personally, I also find interesting the statist:cs, 
of which so many have been gathered recently, con- 
cerning children’s joys, fears, likes, dislikes, ete. 
But never--though much patient thought has been 
viven to it—have I been able to make it tell for the 
well-being of my own charges, with one-half the 
force of a loving personal study of each-and every 
one; nor have the statistics, save in a very general 
way, been of any assistance in the latter study. 

How is it with the grade teacher? Take any 
fairly educated normal graduate as an example. 
She has been well grounded in what is now de- 
nominated “old-fashioned psychology.” ; 

Consequently, she throws herself heart and soul 
into giving her school proper conditions for work— 
cleanliness, even temperature, good light, pure air, 
right seating conditions, and the sympathet:c a‘- 
mosphere of the earnest teacher. Every. chi'd’s 
sight and hearing are tested; arrangements are made 
for the physically weak; individual pens, penci's, 
and drinking cups guard against infection; the 
morally diseased—if there be such—are carefully 
cared for; and often a little book is kept with notes 
of each child’s virtues, faults and failings, needs, 
hopes, ete. The influence of such a teacher is in- 
calculable. 

Nevertheless, she finds very little help from the 
newer child study, although she studies it faith- 
fully. 

It is as if the students of child study and the 
teachers were on two parallel planes. The former 
carry on the broader, higher thought; and, alas! it 
is often too broad and too high to reach the latter. 

Is there no point of contact? The progressive 
teacher stands ready to receive it. 

And when child study comes down to the every- 
day work of our schools, will it entirely displaee the 
older psychology? Will it not rather join with it? 
So that they two together shall make one grand, 
helpful whole? 
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ARITHMETIC. 


ARITAMETIC A CONVENIENCE.—(L) 


EVERY ESSENTIAL, NO NON-ESSENTIAL. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


INTRODUCTORY SUGGESTIONS. 


With all the demands now made upon the ele- 
mentary schools, it is impracticable to give more 
than thirty minutes a day, three days in a week, to 
work in number.. 

It is impracticable to teach arithmetic as a 
science in the elementary school. 

It is unreasonable to use arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary schools for “discipline” when such disei- 
pline requires the doing of enything not otherwise 
essential. 

Short lessons should be the rule. 

Be in no haste for the class to get ahead. 

The children as a whole will know much of num 
ber- before they are taught in school. 

Use whatever any of the class knows of that 
which you would teach in any given lesson. Thi 
encourages learning out of school, and recognize 
whatever they have used in their own way. 

dt is desirable that a child should wish to know 
something because some of his peers know it. 

If the lessons progress naturally, there will 
usually be some child who will know what comes 
next. Whatever a child learns from other chil 
dren incidentally is of more value than that which 
he learns from you. If you start each lesson with 
a question that some child can answer, or with the 
doing of something that some child can do, there i 
little liability of getting beyond the maturity of the 
class. 

The tendency in all this is to have the childrea, 
almost unconsciously, wish that they knew the thing 
vou are to teach that day. This is the ideal atti- 
tude of mind. 

Objects should be used for the sake of establish 
ing the habit of doing just right the first time and 
every time, rather than for interest or clearness, 
though both of these ends are served by their use, 

A knowledge of number is of slight value until 
it is abstract. Counting on the fingers is worse in 
degree only than visualizing objects as the child 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides. 


Using no objects is only one degree more stupid * 


than using objects too long. 

Objects are used only because the chi'd needs 
them as a scaffolding to hold up the arch that 
bridges his ignorance, until the keystone of clear, 
independent mental action is possible, and the mo- 
ment the arch is complete, the scaffolding must be 
knocked from under and regarded as debris to be 
gotten out of the way. 

Any use of objects in number teaching to which 
the child clings in memory makes the crude s:caf- 
folding the idol, which is as absurd as it would be 
for the maker of a noble arch in a bridge to set up 
the scaffolding, over which he had built the arch, 
farther down the stream, and persist in climbing 
over it every day so as not to forget how useful it 
was originally. 

The proudest moment in a constructor’s life is 
that in which the scaffolding is knocked out from 
under the first noble arch that he has built. All 
that a good teacher lives for in number work is to 
get the keystone of clear, independent knowledge 
of each step so reliantly in mind that she can leave 
objects and paraphernalia aside, to be put away for 
the making of the arch for the next class. 

Make some definite advance in every lesson. 

The advance should usually be something genu- 
inely new. 

It should be slightly new and not startling. 

The advance may be merely a matter of increased 
difficulty. 

There should never be any gulf to cross. 

No slow child should be left stranded on the 
farther shore. 

Xxamples are to be performed. 


Problems are to be solved. 


Examples simply require skill with processes. 

Problems require poise, vigor, and skill in think- 
ing. 

Performing examples may be mechanical. 

Solving problems should never be mechanical. 

Performing examples may be rhythmic. 

Solving problems should always be in a degree 
original work. 

In solving problems it is impossible to sécure ab- 
solute accuracy with all children. 

As there is nothing mechanical in the solving of 
problems, success will depend upon the habit of 
mind and mental taste and preference. 

Moderation, rather than rapidity, is the virtue to 
be cultivated in solving problems. 

Poise, rather than speed, is the prize trait. 

Much can be attained by special attention and 
training in dealing with problems. 

The aim and purpose is to have the children able 
to do everything that is important in examples with 
ibsolute accuracy and reasonable rapidity. 

Inaccuracy is absolutely indefensible in perform- 
ing examples. There are few things so important 
‘in school work as absolute accuracy in number work. 

Reasonable rapidity is almost as important as ab- 
solute accuracy. 

Reasonable rapidity is a pace that must be struck 
when one learns the processes. 

This pace is healthy in its influence upon all 
nental activities. 

Ask each question of the class as a whole. 

Do not allow the children to raise the hand. 

If any child does not fully comprehend the ques- 
tion, let him rise, and state what he does not under- 
stand. 

Restate the question. 

Allow ample time for each to recall the fac!s and 
‘onditions and to think his way through. 

Call upon some child who is not over quick. 

If the smart children answer as soon as they see 
it, the slow ones.have no chance. 

If the bright children raise the hand as soon as 
they see it, the slow ones are demoralized or d's- 
couraged. 

Clear directions are of first importance. 

Ask direct questions which make the child see— 
What he has done. 

Why he has done it. 

What to do next. 

Beyond this help very little. 


It is no kindness to a child to lift him over a 


hard place. 

No step should be too long for him to take it 
himself. 

Most attention is required for children who have 
been out for a few days. 

Take every such child in hand at once, until you 
know that he has mastered everything lost through 
absence. 

Children who are naturally slow need special at- 
tention to interest and quicken mental activity. 

Children who -have slight arithmetical taste also 
need unusual attention. 

It is no injustice to children who get on easily 
in number work to have the teacher’s attention 
given to the others. : 

Give the brighter children extra work in other 
branches, while you bring the slow ones up to the 
mark. 

As a rule, number work should be a class exercise, 
and not individual effort. 

There is a temptation to let a child “cipher 
through the book.” — 

Any bright child can do the whole five years’ work 
in as many months if he begins late enough to study 
arithmetic, but ciphering through a book is of slight 
value. Jt is much like carrying water in a sieve 
because it is easier. 

(jood number work needs the rhythm of the class 
effect. 

It also needs the poise of working with others. 

Do not begin school work in number too early. 


Do not proceed too rapidly. 
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Do not use large numbers. 

Do not confuse the children. 

Do not allow any child to become fatigued. 

Require no formal or set phrased explanations. 

Material for objective work should be for the 
teacher’s desk. 

Yard stick. 

Tape measures. 

Liquid measures. 

Dry measures. 

Seales and weights. 

Line a rod long. 

For each child:— 

A box of inch-square pieces. of leather board, 36 
in the box. 

A box of half-inch cubes, 64 in the box. 

A foot rule. 

A box of half-circles (16), wpanetieineenee (24), 
thirds of circles (36). These should be of leather 
board and from inch circles. 

I wish it were possible to have durable, washable 
one-fourth inch red, white, and blue wafers. If so, 
I would have each child have a box of 36 red, 24 
blue, 12 white. These would be attractive, im- 
perishable, and sanitary. 

They would be small enough to be easily handled. 

They would stay where they are placed. 

They would make a distinct impression because 
of the clear contrast in color. 

The directions in the next article will be based on 
the assumption that these will be available. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 1N TWENTY- 
FIVE AMERICAN CITIES. 

The present day tendency is to abolish corporal 
punishment in the public schocls. There is an in- 
creased sparing of the rod every year. The extent 
to which corporal punishment is permitted in the 
schools of this country is the subject of an interest- 
ing investigation recently concluded by Dr. William 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of education. 

The result is the discovery that infliction of 
bodily pain by teachers is still allowed in twenty-five 
of the great cities of more than 100,000 inhab'tants. 

Corporal punishment is forbidden by law in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond, 
Greater New York; in the entire state of New 
Jersey, in Chicago, Baltimore, Cleveland, Syracuse, 
and Toledo. 

In Philadelphia there is no written rule, but cor- 
poral punishment is said to have been abandoned by 
common consent of teachers. In St. Louis a 

‘thrashing can be administered to a youngster at 
school only by a principal, or in the latter’s presence 
and with his consent. According to the schovl 
rules, such application of pain must be avoided as 
far as possible, even under the limitations specified. 

Blows upon the hand with a rattan are the only 
means of corporal punishment permitted in Boston 
schools. Even this is forbidden in high schools and 
kindergartens, and upon girls in the grammar 
schools. Each case must be reported through the 
principal to the superintendent. 

Except when the superintendent gives permission 
to other teachers, only a principal or acting princi- 
pal can inflict bodily pain in the Buffalo schools. 

Either a strap or a rattan must be used upon San 
Francisco schocl youngsters when the necessity for 
corporal punishment arises. All school girls are ex- 
empt, but boys below the high school are eligible in 
extreme cases of naughtiness. The honor of wield- 
ing the strap or rattan is reserved in all cases for 
principals or vice-principals. 

Blows upon the head and violent shaking of pupils 
are prohibited in Cincinnati. Blows upon parts of 
the anatomy not specified can be applied upon ex- 
treme provocation, but not on account of failures in 
lessons or recitations. 

Lonely confinements and blows upon the head are 
forbidden in the New Orleans schools. Whenever 
a milder means of corporal punishment is resorted 
to it must be inflicted in the presence of the victim’s 
classmates, or during the lesson in the course of 
which his offense is committed. It can be applied 
only in extreme cases as a last alternative, and only 
by the principal or by his express authority. 


In Detroit schools corporal punishment must, ac- 
cording to the rules, be avoided if possible, and 
when resorted to it can be inflicted only with the 
full knowledge and consent of the principal. 

In Milwaukee it is forbidden to shock innocent 
pupils by the sight of the chastisement of a class- 
mate, and lonely confinement is prohibited. 

Corporal punishment is allowed in the schools of 
Washington, and teachers are permitted to infl‘ct it, 
although the rules state that it must be avoided if 
possible. All cases must be reported monthly to 
the principal, and through the latter and the super- 
vising principal to the superintendent. 

Confinement in closets a.u punishments of any 
kind are forbidden by the manual of the Louisville 
school board. After having been avoided as far a: 
possible, mild corporal punishment may be inflicted 
after the nature of the offense shall have been fully 
explained to the victim’s fellow pupils. 

Written consent from parents is essential before 
corporal punishment may be inflicted in the Minne- 
sota schools. The principal alone may resort to 
such discipline under these conditions only after all 
other means of reform have failed. The parents’ 
consent must be obtained also in Providence, R. I., 
and corporal punishment is forbidden in that city 
above the primary grades. 

That the teacher’s anger may have due time to 
subside, she must allow a session to, intervene after 
the offense before inflicting corporal punishment 
upon Fall River, Mass., pupils. 

Commissioner Harris has sent to the Charlestqn 


Exposition a unique series of wash-drawings depict-— 


ing the evolution and history of corporal punish- 
ment as inflicted in the schools of the world. ‘These 
were prepared for the bureau of education by Felix 
Mahcny, artist and cartoonist. 

The ancient Roman schoolmaster cruelly applied 
io his unruly pupils a whip whose lash was studded 
with steel beads. 

In China, Persia, and Turkey the ancient bas- 
tinado is applied even to this day. This instrument 
is either a lath, paddle, or stick of bamboo. With 
it continued blows are struck upon the bare soles of 
the feet until very often the blood issues from be- 
neath the nostrils. 

In Germany there used to be in each city a func- 
tionary dubbed “the Blue Man,” whose sole duty 
was to go from school to schcol and flog bad ebil- 
dren. He wore a mask and blue cloak, but none of 
his victims ever fathomed his personality. Need- 
less to say, the mere mention of his nickname causcd 
all little German girls and boys of those “good old 
days” to tremble in their boots. 

In Germany the school dungeon is even now a 
stern reality. The typical prison of this category 
has an iron-grated window, a small stove, two 
wooden chairs, two oak tables, and a narrow wooden 
bedstead. The prisoner must supply his own bed- 
ding. On entering he pays about twenty cents; on 
leaving, a similar sum. Every day in prison costs 
him twelve cents—The St. Louis School Journal. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


One of the books of the day that deserves more 
than a book page notice is “One Hundred and Fifty 
(‘ymnastic Games,” compiled by Ethel Perrin, Eliza- 
beth F. Gordon, Elizabeth Wright, Catherine L. 
Bigelow, Edith T. Sears, Mary J. Seely, and Carrie 
A. Uarper, alumni of the Boston normal school of 
gymnastics. 

They are games in real earnest. They will do for 
older pupils and students what the kindergarten 
games have done and are doing for little people. 

More than half of them are especially adapted to 
the schoolroom. It is an cpen question whether 
anything has ever been done for grammar and high 
school amusement, indoors and out, so helpful, so 
every way charming as this. Miss Poulsson’s ‘Finger 
Plays” are no better in their place than are these 
150 gymnastic games. It is impossible to give any 
adequate idea of the significance of these games 
whether for indoor or outdoor health and pleasure, 
grace and skill. Not all of them are new, but the 
old are good as gold and the new are not few, 


They are so varied as to benefit the children from 
every physical standpoint. It is not easy to imagine 
any school that will not profit by the possession of 
this book. It is a book ‘that will never wear out, 
because its interest is unfaltering. The diagrams 
make it as clear as the best of personal description. 
(Boston; George H. Ellis & Co., 272 Congress street.) 


NATURE WORK ON THE EVERGREENS, 


(IL) 


BY ADELINE H. JACOBs, PHILADELPHIA. 


The larch has green, somewhat cylindrical-shaped 
leaves, one-half to one inch in length. They are 
borne in little tufts or clusters all along the stem. 
The leaves are shed annually. 

The arbor vitae or white cedar is used largely 
for hedges. Unlike the trees already described, its 
leaves are flat and 
seale-like, closely 
overlapping each 
other in four rows. 
Each small leaf 
bears a tiny gland 
or disc, which can 
be seen clearly by 
holding the spray 
up to the light. 
The leaves are 
bright green above 
ind a lighter, duller 
green below. 

The balsam fir is 
probably the best 
known evergreen, as 
it is the one com- 
monly used for 
Christmas trees. 
The familiar fra- 
grant “needles” are 
.Teen above and sil- 
very below, with 

Lareh. blunt ends. As the 
entire tree can be easily studied, its appearance and 
method of growth should be studied as a representa- 
tive type of the evergreens. 

The characteristics of the coniferae or cone- 
bearing trees, (including the evergreens), become ap- 
patent if we keep in mind also such a tree as the 
apple or maple. The fir is pyramidal in shape and 
very symmetrical. “The trunk is continuous to the 
very tip of the tree, and can be traced from base to 
apex as.one rod. Each main branch likewise has 


Arbor Vitae. 


its own axis running out to the tip. The branches 
arise from the trunk in a whorl or circle; and though 
the lowermost branches may have been lost, the 
regularity of the zones is marked, One circle of 
branches is developed each year, and the oldest 
branches are lowermost. 

The peculiar, needle-like, tough leaves stand in 
strong contrast to those of the shade-trees. These 
lose their leaves every autumn and are quite bare 
till the next spring. Such trees are called “de- 
ciduous,” as the leaves are shed at one season, The 
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coniferae, with two exceptions, retai 


their leaves over winter, losing them 


gradually throughout the year. 
Leaves that persist in this way are 
termed “indeciduous,” not falling. 


Here, then, is an adaptation in the 
forin of the leaves which is related to 
their retention during the winter and 


r 


Conhaveing dl charged seed, 
conifere enlarged, 


Seed of 


to the withstanding of* snow and 
winds. After the large leaves of de- 
ciduous trees have budded forth, an 
unscasonable snowstorm does much 
damage. Not only does the ice and 
snow injure the delicate leaf - tissue, 


but accumulating on the surfaces of 
the leaves, it weighs down and snaps 
the branches. The shape, size, and 
texture of the leaves of the conifers 
are udapted to resist the elements. 
The small size and surface area of the 
leaves is compensated for by the very 
great numbers of the, closely crowded 
leaves. T'wenty leaves of the balsam 
fir are found on oné inch of stem. 
Qn a shade tree, that number would 
extend over a longer distance. 

The deciduous trees produce fruits, 


of different kinds, which ripen before winter from 
flowers that bloomed in the spring or summer. The 
coniferae, as the name indicates, bear cones which 
require from two to three years to become fully ripe. 
The seeds are, not found imbedded inside a pulpy 
iiss, as in the apple, or inside a hard coat, as the 
horse-chestnut, but they lie upon a seale of. the 
woody cone, 

The coniferae depend for their well-being on the 
wind. It carries the yellow pollen from one flower 
to another, in order to “set the seed.” Bees and 
wasps busy themselves around the nectar-bearing 
flowers of the fruit-trees, and so carry the pollen; 
but the evergreens offer no attraction to the insec's, 
is they do not require their services, since the wind 
is their pollen-carrier. 

When the seeds are ripe, and the cone-seales have 
opened to liberate them, the wind again is useful: 
Nach seed has a large flat sedle or wing, and so is 
alapted for being carried by the wind. By wind 
distribution, the seeds are carried from the parent 
tree into new areas for germination. The scales of 
the cone are arranged in a neat, close spiral. The 
squirrel knows how to open the cone to get at the 
rich ripening seeds. Beginning at the larger lower 
scales, he gnaws them away, eating out the seeds, 
all the while revolving the cone in his paws. 

The arauearia is an evergreen that has lately 
come into fashion as a house-plant. It sends out 
horizontally whorls of five branches from the main 
stem. It is native to Brazil. 

Although an evergreen, the holly is not related 
lo the coniferae, as its appearance denotes. The 
leaves’ tell a story of protection and defense 
‘xiins! browsing animals. The sharp ends of the 
leaf-veins ward off herbivorous animals. The bright 
ernjes are attractive to birds. They eat the pulpy 
herries, and drop the seeds at different places in 
their flight. The flowers of the holly are small and 
white, opening in the spring. These develop into 
the red fruit. The holly is a case in which the 
lowers are insignifieant and rarely noticed; while 
the fruit is highly attractive. 


lhe lessons on the eoniferae are relieved from . 


heing purely deseriptive by the consideration of 
‘heir conomie value. Besides their use in building, 


for ‘irniture and lead pencils, they are of value in 
ag pitch, turpentine, and Canada-balsam, As 
ipling says; “But that is another story.” 


countries, 


TALKING RIVELS, 


First, appoint a leader, who starts the game by as- 
signing to each player a country. To No. 1, we'll say, 
he assigns the United States; to No. 2, England; to No. 
3, Scotland; to No. 4, Ireland; to No. 5, Germany; to No. 
6, Russia, and so on until every player has a country. 

When that has been done the players should refrain 
from talking for a while, so that they may do a little 
thinking, and you know very well that if you keep on 
talking to each other there will be little chance to think. 
But when the thinking is over, you may talk as much 
as you please. 

The thinking is to be a little test of your knowledge 
of geography, for the leader is going to call on you, skip- 
ping about from one to another, and‘when you are called 
you have to rise and give the name of a river in the 
country that you represent. . 

For example, the leader says, “Let us hear from Ger- 
many,” and the player to whom Germany has been as- 
signed rises and says, “My name is Rhine, and I am a 
river of Germany.” 

Now, as you cannot tell when you may be called on, 


you must think of your river as soon after you get your 
country as possible, and that is why you must not talk 


for a little while. 
The game may be made a little more interesting if 


the leader will assign to the players countries that are 
not so well known as those we have mentioned. It may 
be varied by using the States of the Union instead of 
and towns instead of rivers,—Northwest 


School Journal. 
DEACON WRIGHT'S “BUNDLE OF POSSI 
BILITIES.” 


THE GAME OF 


‘Frank Wright is the principal of a grammar 
school. He is also deacon in the Free Baptist 
church. The boys always call him “Deacon.” He 
has a pet phrase which he uses when a pupil is sent 
to his room for discipline. “Well, my bundle of 
possibilities, what is your trouble now?” He never 
preaches about it, he never moralizes over it, but he 
just says it and leaves it. The effect can more easily 
be imagined than described. It is much in the way 
he says it. He makes a boy feel all through as 
though he was thinking way ahead. The little in- 
cident is a germ, and he seems to be looking for the 
devlopment. At least, the boys say that is the way 


it makes them feel. 


SurERINTENDENT S.A. CHALLMAN: Give your 
pupils a new sensation and give It to them the first 


phing in the morning, 


CORRECTING PAPERS. 


BY PRINCIPAL GEORGE M. PLUMER, 
Marietta, O. 


Language work in our schools is assuming a place 
of increasing importance. It is no longer given 
merely the odds and ends of time. 

Success in teaching language or composition de- 
pends more largely than any other branch on the 
correction of such work. 

Progress can be made only by correcting mistakes. 

If a child is permitted to do a certain amount of 
language work, without having such work corrected, 
he is certain to repeat his errors. 

Some system of correction, at once simple and 
uniform, is needed in graded schools. In my own 
work I have used the following with success. It is 
simple, but sufficiently comprehensive. 


SCALE OF CRITICISM. 


1—Misspelled word. 

2—Capital letter needed. 

3-——Capital letter. wrongly used. 

4—Wrong division of word at end of line. 

5—-Word or words omitted. . 

6-—Ineorrect sentence; should be re-written, 

?—Ilack of punctuation. 

8—Incorrect punctuation. 

%—Wrong word used; seek a better one. 

10—Mistake in paragraphing. 

N—Lack of neatness; such as blots. 

?—Doubtful statement; investigate. 

e. e—Call for ‘an explanation. 

tr.—Transpose; some word or words should be 
transposed. 

Gr.—An error in grammar, such as incorrect 
gender form, case, number, person, voice, verb form. 

@—Too many paragraphs; tie two or more para- 
graphs. 

X—Miscellaneous errors. 

In the lower grades it will not be necessary to use 
all of the above. The first five and N and X will 
usually suffice for these grades. 

After errors have been indicated, papers shou'd 
be re-written by the pupils, and all errors corrected. 
Tt is in this way that he learns correct forms. 

Furthermore, it is not necessary to “mark” a 
large number of papers. It is far better to mark 
fewer papers thoroughly, and have the child un- 
derstand the nature of the errors. 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM—(VI/.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Born, Haverhill, Mass, December 17, 1807. 
Representative State Legislature, 1835. 
A. M. degree from Harvard, 1860. 
LL.D. degree from Brown, 1866. 
Died, Hampton Falls, N. H., September 7, 1892. 


Whittier is conspicuously the poet of New Eng- 
land. the interpreter especially of her rural scenes’ 
and life. 

His early days were spent on the farm, and his 
educational privileges only those of the district 
school. Joshua Coffin—his first teacher—gave him 
a copy of Burns’ poems, and this stirred within him 
his first poetic impulses. 

His family was rather averse to his going to 
Haverhill Academy, but. he went, and made slippers 
at twenty-five cents a pair to pay his own way. 

He taught school during the winter seasons of 
182% and 1828, and then engaged in journalistic 
work at the suggestion of William Lloyd Garrison. 
In the course of vears, he had positions on The 
Philanthropist. The Haverhill Gazette, The 
New England Review. and other publications. 

His first published work was “Legends of New 
England, in Prose and Verse.” His passion for 
verse was strong. In a letter to Mrs. Sigournev, he 
wrote: “The truth is, I love poetry with a love as 
warm. as fervent, as sincere as anv of the more 
gifted worshippers at the shrine of the Muses.” 

He became a strong anti-slavery advocate, and 
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State Superintendent Mrs. Helen L: Grenfell of 
Colorado ran 11,000 ahead of her party ticket. 
Who has ever equalled this, educationally? 


It is cause fof sincere regret that Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield would not accept a nomination for the schoo! 
board, as she would have had a practically unani- 
mous vote. In forty years there has been no more 
popular member of the board. 


What more could have been done at the dedica- 
tion of a college than was done at the dedication of 
the Philadelphia high school?» The President of the 
United States, all but one of the cabinet, and ten 
United States senators, including Chauncey M. 
Depew and Henry Cabot Lodge, were present. . 


The report that William R. George is to abandon 
the George Junior Republic at Freeville, N. Y., to 
take charge of a new institution in Connecticut is 
erroneous. He is to develop a new institution in 
Connecticut, and is to be relieved of much detail at 
Freeville, but his hand will be upon it. 


The choice of Sarah C. Brooks for the training 
school at Baltimore is one of the important events 
of the season. As primary supervisor in St. Paul, 
she became one of the few national leaders among 
women teachers, and it means much for her to take 
her place among the educators of Maryland. 


ATKINSON’S SUCCESSOR. 

Elmer 3%. Bryan of Bloomington, Indiana, has 
been appointed by Governor Taft to succeed Dr. At- 
kinson as superintendent of education in the Philip- 
pines. The appointment was made after confer- 
ences with General James F. Smith, and was re- 
quested by the Filipino school teachers. It was in- 
dorsed by the different classes on the island. Mr. 


Bryan has been identified with the schools of the 
Philippines for some time and superintendent in the 
city of Manila. 


LABOR DAY PAY. 


The Chicago teachers have a grievance of no slight 
magnitude if, as reported, their pay for the Labor 
day holiday was deducted. We cannot understand 
the law of Illinois if it allows it, nor can we under- 
stand the frame of mind of the school authorities 
that would make such a deduction. It is said that 
this action had much to do with the vote to join 
the Labor Federation. 


IN NEW YORK. 


The educational conditions of Greater New York 
are at the highest point of efficiency, comfort, and 
peace at present. No city in the country has such 
a progressive pace as this city, and the improvement 
is greater and greater each month. The severe 
criticism of Seth Low in the city and throughout 
the country, whether it be in any degree just, is not 
likely to affect the schools unfavorably. The condi- 
tions seem to be such as to defy any episodes of this 
kind. New York is destined to be as heroic a leader 
in education as in commerce and finance. 


PRESIDENT HESS. 


— 

Dr. William C. Hess, a New York principal, the 
new president of the New York Schoolmasters’ Club, 
was one of the originators of the association, and one 
of the most zealous, important, and honored mem- 
bers. President Vernon L. Davis of Fast Orange 
has had a high degree of success.- The club is one 
of the most prominent in the country. It grew out 
of the university extension movement, and has in- 
creased. until it now numbers among its membe:s 
most of the leaders in the most interesting educa- 
tional centre in the world. Seth Low was its first 
president, and John Jasper and William H. Maxwell 
were among the founders. 


ROOSEVELTIAN. 


It was at the close of President Theodore Ro se- 
velt’s address at the dedication of the famous 
$1,500,000 Philadelphia high school build'ng. He 
was being escorted at the head of the proces in o 
dignitaries from the platform to the fire escape ba!- 
cony, from which he was to address the high school 
boys. He was being led at a rapid pace, whcn his 
eye caught sight of Hon. Charles R. Skinner, LL.D., 
superintendent of schools of New York state. The 
president stopped suddenly, left his escort, grasped 
the hand of Dr. Skinner strenuously and said:— 

“I am mighty glad to see you here, Charlie. It 
was good of you to come. Isn’t it a grand occa- 
sion!” 

He was entirely forgetful of the fact that he was 
President of the United States, and was holding up a 
procession of cabinet officers, distinguished senators, 
and judges, while he greeted an educator and friend. 
[ was more proud of him that minute than on any 
oceasion on which [ have seen or heard him. 


PHILADKLPHIA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Sixty-four years ago Philadelphia opened the fir-t 
free public high school outside of New England, and 
on November 22, 1902, she dedicated the most costly 
and most noble public school building in the worl 
($1,500,000) with the most imposing ceremonies ev.t 
associated with any public school event in the coun- 
try. 

Five days were devoted to the exercises assoc ated 
with the dedication, beginning with a banquet given 
by the president of the board of education, Henry 
R. Edmunds, on Friday evening at the University 
club, and ending in a grand reception by the faculty 
on Wednesday evening. 

sanquets, luncheons, receptions, addresses, and 
street parades were wholly unprecedented in con- 
nection with publie school affairs in this or any 
other land. 


The President of the United States made a 


notable address prepared for the occasion, which wil] 
rank with the most inyportant of educational utter- 
ances, and with the most significant of his great 
speeches. 

The entire Presidential cabinet, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Chauncey M. Depew, and many other d's- 
tinguished senators of the United States, Dr. Wil- 
liam 'T. Harris, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, and many 
other leading educators from outside the state, Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer and nearly all the eminent educators 
of Pennsylvania, Wayne MacVeagh and judges of the 
supreme court, Mr. Cassatt and other eminent rail- 
road presidents, Mr. Cramp and other great indus- 
trial leacers, prominent merchants, distinguished 
clergymen, physicians, and editors graced the occa- 
sion by their presence. 

Decorations were abundant and costly, the parade 
was highly attractive, the street crowds were vast, 
the music was inspiring, and the enthusiasm every- 
where was ardent, and all over a public high sehcol. 
It was a great privilege to be a part of this celebra- 
tion, to feel the thrill of public pride and devotion 
in connection with a school building erected by the 
people for the people. 

The men to whom it means most personally are 
Henry R. Edmunds, president of the school board, 
Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of schools, and 
Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, principal of the school. 
It is fortunate that these men command universa! 
admiration for their ability, devotion, and charac e-, 
worthy examples to the young men for whom this 
building is erected. 


N. £. A. COMMENTS.—(1.) 


At the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. next July 
there will be four days of the meetings instead of 
three. 

The general sessions will all be held in the 
evening. 

The department meetings will all be in the morn- 
ing. Four long forenoons will be given to these. 

There will be no lengthy speeches of welcome and 
response. That nonsense will disappear forever. 

_ The musical performances will not be at the gen- 
eral sessions. That exasperating habit will also be 
among the missing. There will be music at the 
proper time and place. 

The general sessions (evening) will be in the 
Mechanics’ building, which is the best hall for such 
a purpose ever utilized for the N. EF. A. 

The states’ headquarters will be in the same build- 
ing as the general sessions,—the Mechanics’ bui'd- 
ing—providing the states are willing. It is prob- 
able that they will fall in with this proposition, al- 
though it will not appear to be as satisfactory as 
the hotel parlors at “The West.” There will be no 
official hotel headquarters, hence the proposed 
change to the large building for headquarters of the 
several states. . Of course it will be easy, if so de- 
sired, to have a state headquarters hotel, but tho-e 
who know all the conditions best think that these 
state headquarters can be beautifully fitted up, and 
that there will be greater satisfaction than with any 
previous plan. It will be less expensive.. 

The publishers’ and other educational exh‘bits 
will be in this same building, which is every way 
most desirable. 

The department’ halls will be large and more con- 
venient than ever before. No hall will be ten min- 
utes’ walk from the general hotel centre. 

The afternoons will be free from any meetings. 
giving ample time and opportunity for receptions. 
luncheons, and exeursions. 

Four thousand women teachers can be roomed 1!) 
exceptionally good places within ten minutes’ car 
ride of any place of meeting, and at $1.00 a day. 
This has never been possible elsewhere. 

Free guides will be provided for groups of ten or 
fifteen to see the leading points of historic and liter- 
ary interest in Boston, Cambridge, Lexington, Con- 
cord, Salem, and Plymouth. 

Among the special entertainers of the active mem- 
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bers, of the officers of the N. E. A., and its depart- 
iments and of the various departments, will be the 
following:— 

The State of Massachusetts. 

The City of Boston. 

The School Board of Boston. 

The Publishers of Boston. 

The American Institute of Instruction. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. 

The Twentieth Century Club. 

The New England Superintendents. 

The Eastern Kindergarten Association. 

The Conference of Educational Workers, 

The Music Teachers. 

The Physical Culture Teachers, and various other 
organizations. 

If any one of these does not have some special 
reception or ther social function of its own, it will 
unite with some other. 

Of course, in a way, Harvard College will be the 
host pre-eminent, and Tufts, Boston University, the 
Institute of Technology, and Wellesley college 
will have an active part in the entertainments. 


The following hotels are in one group, near the 
Mechanics’ building, and all near together: The 


Brunswick, Vendome, Lenox, Westminster, Notting- 


ham, Berkeley, Thorndike, Copley Square, Tuileries, 
Touraine, and Somerset, all are ready at that season 
to accommodate about 1,500 of the attendants, at a 
rate of $3.50 upward on the American plan, or $1.50 
upwards for a room on the European. The hotel 
charges will be lower than they have ever been for 
such accommodations. 

Within ten minutes’ ride of the places of meet- 
ing are as many more equally good hotels—Adams, 
United States, Essex, Parker’s, Young’s, Crawford, 
(juincy, Bellevue, and American, which can take 
care of 1,500 more at that time. 

Cambridge is not fifteen minutes from the place: 
of meeting, and can easily furnish rooms for 1,000 
at reasonable rates, and many will prefer to be in 
that classie city. 

President Eliot will give more attention to the de- 
tails of the local arrangements than any ether prcsi- 
dent of the N. FE. A. has ever given, and he will 
look after much that has usually fallen to the lot of 
Secretary Shepard. He will not have as many Iceal 
committees as other cities have had, but they wi'l 
he efficient. - Nothing that President Eliot ever 
touches’ fails of being a notable success. He will 
assume responsibility, and to him will belong the 
credit when the success is celebrated. 

The-State Director George H. Martin and City 
Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver will leave no stone 
unturned for the advantage of the meeting, but they 
will not have so prominent a part as usually falls to 
these officials. 

It must be borne in mind that it is the first time 
that the city of entertainment has had the president 
a resident of the city, and in a position to lead, as is 
Dr. Eliot. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The surprise of the past week in the proceedings of 
the anthracite coal strike commission at Scranton was 
the appearance of the non-union mine workers througn 
counsel, and the presentation of their case. They agree 
with the union workers in desiring a twenty per cent. 
increase of wages, and a just and uniform method of 
weighing coal, but they do not wish any reduction of 
working hours, nor any limitation upon the amount of 
their work. They protest vehemently against the mak- 
ing of any compact between the operators and the 
United Mine Workers, om the ground tuat bv such 
an arrangement their interests would be sacrificed to 
those of union labor, and themselves and their families 
exposed to abuse. On the whole, no one will envy the 
commission the task of reconciling so many conflicting 


interests, 
* * 


The action of a Schenectady branch of the Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Union in expelling a member and pro- 
curing his discharge by his employer because he was a 
member of the National Guard of New York marks an 
important stage in trade union agitation in the United 
States, It takes a concrete instance like this to make 


an issue clear. It had been known, in a general way, 
that many trade union leaders denounced the militia, 


_ and that some of their organizations discouraged service 


in it. But this particular case of a man driven from his 
work and the doors of en:;loyment closed to him for no 
other offense than that of having obeyed the orders 
which he was sworn to obey as a member of the National 
Guard has crysta!lized public sentiment as nothing else 
could have done, Under the military code of New 
York, the man would have been liable to punishment as 
a deserter, if he had not appeared in reply to the call 
for obeying which his union has forced his discharge 
from work. It is doubtful wisdom in any trade organi- 


- zation to raise an issue like this. 


* * 

The attempt to kill King Leopold of Belgium as he 
was returning from the cathedral at Brussels, which he 
had visited on the pious errand of listening to a re- 
quiem mass in memory of the late queen, was the work 
of an Italian anarchist named Rubino, who appears to 
have had no special grudge against Leopold, but tried 
to kill him out of a general antipathy to kings as such. 
It was at first doubted whether he had fired real bu’ lets, 
as the remaining cartridges in his revolver were all 
blank ones, Anyway, h's shots went wild, and the only 
immediate effect of his crime was to give a transient 
popularity to a monarch of badly battered reputation 


and mcst unkingly ways. 
* * * 


The important question of the creation of three new 
states is to come before the Senate almost as soon as 
the session of Congress opens, a day having been fixed 
at the last session for the vote. A special committee of 
the Senate has been busy for two or three weeks investi- 
gating on the spot the conditions existing in the three 
territcries, Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico, whose 
statehood ambitions are “pooled” in the pending bill. 
Perhaps it will have some things to report wh'ch may 
throw light upon the subject and enable the Senate to 
vete intelligently. But it is deplorable that a matter of 
such grave importance, action upon which is irrevocable, 
should not receive more deliberate consideration. The 
statehood bill was hurried through the Hcuse, and it 
seems unlikely to receive anywhere the attention which 
its importance deserves, 

* * * 

Under the new plans cf the general board of the 
United States navy, American war vessels will no longer 
he grouped in heterogeneous squadrons, the speed and 
efficiency cf which are limited by those of the weakest 
members. The battleships are to be concentrated into 
two powerful squadrons, one in the Atlantic, the other 
in Asiatic waters. The other ve’sels wil be g-ouped in 
cruiser squadrons, one for the Caribbean, one for the 
South Atiantic, cne for the Pacific, one for service in the 
Philippines an elsewhere in Asiatic waters, and one for 
European service. This wise plan, which resembles the 
system followed .by England, Germany, France, and 
Russia, will keep the heaviest ships for home defense, 
and leave the swifter and smaller vessels for operations 
at a distance. 

* * 
There is a general upward movement in the wages of 
railway employees. The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany led off with an increase of ten per cent. in the pay 
cf all of its employees who were earning Jess than $200 
a month. The change affected about 150,000 men, and 
added five or six million dollars to the company’s pay- 
rolls. The Lake Shore, the Southern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, and other roads have followed suit, and the 
movement promises to become general. The reasons 
given are that the roads are doing a good business, and 
that the cost of living has so increased that it is just 
that wage-earners should be given more. Indirectly, it 
seems likely that these increases in railroad wages will 
operate favorably to the miners’ demands which the 
strike commission is considering, so far, at least, as the 
demand for more wages is concerned. 

In the House of Commons the automatic application 
of the cloture has been resorted to, to force along the 
education bill, and sweep away the seven or eight hun- 
dred amendments which were proposed, In the German 
Reichstag, where the tariff bill was impeded by Socialist 
obstruction, the majority has devised a new system of 
voting “by card,” after the French method, to lessen the 
time consumed in divisions. Instead of responding to 
roll-calls, the deputies record their votes on cards, which 
are deposited in urns, which are passed from member 
to member. The chief incident of the Reichstag debate 
has been the adoption of a clause empowering the gov- 
ernment to retaliate against any country discriminating 
against German goods. This is aimed at the United 
States, but unjustly, because the American tariff does 
not discriminate against any country, but applies its 


rates to all alike. 


Reference was made in this column last week to the 
frequency of volcanic eruptions in various parts of the 
world. Later reports indicate that the eruption of the 
Guatemalan Mount Santa Maria late in October was far 
more serious than the first accounts indicated. Cable 
news from that republic is closely censored, and the 
government seems to have wished to minimize this news. 
But the American consul-general reports officially a loss 
of five million dollars to the coffee Plantations, and ad- 
vices by steamer report a heavy loss of life. A volcanic 
outbreak is reported from one of the Windward Islands, 
and the famous Hawaiian volcano Kilauea has broken 
out in the most violent eruption for twenty years, 


[ Continued from page 247.) 


suffered with his fellow-reformers, “For twenty 

years (1832-52),” he said, “I was shut out from the 

favor of booksellers and magazine editors.” He 

“ae pelted with stones, mud, and ancient eggs in the 

New Hampshire capital. His modest Quaker garb 

was spoiled, and he had to flee the town. 

His anti-slavery poems—“Voices of Freedom?— 
had a large place in influencing the public heart 
and conscience. Conspicuous among these were, 
“Toussaint L’Ouverture,” “The Yankee Girl,” and 
“The Hunters of Men.” 

The Atlantic Monthly was founded in 1857, and 
in its first issue was Whittier’s “The Gift of Trite- 
mius.” “Skipper Ireson’s Ride” soon followed. 

“Snow-Bound” appeared in 1866, a typical New 
England poem. When Field was about to publish 
it, Whittier wrote, “Don’t put the poem on tinted 
or fancy paper. ‘Let it be white as the snow it 
tells of.” 

When “The Tent on the Beach, and other Poems” 
was published, it sold for a time at the rate of 1,000 
copies a day. : 

The poet’s seventieth birthday was celebrated by 
a dinner in Boston, given by the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. It was at this gathering that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in a poetical tribute made 
the pretty allusion to Whittier as “the wood-thrush 
of Essex.” 

In “The World’s Best Literature” no less thane 
thirty-six pages are given to Whittier’s poems, be- 
side a lengthy and appreciative article on the man 
and the bard. 

The poet’s birthplace in East Haverhill, which has 
been. for some time in possession of the Whittier 
Association, was almost completely destroyed by fire 
in October, 1902. But the many relics which the 
house contained were fortunately saved. 

The “Household Edition” of Whittier’s poems, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., contains 
his complete poetical works. In the poet’s preface 
he says: “There are pieces in this collection which 
I would willingly let die, I am free to confess. 
But it is too late to disown them.” He speaks 
rather disparagingly of “Mogg Megone,” as one 
that he could easily sacrifice. 

It is difficult to make choice among his many 
works, and one can only indicate a few that are 
widelygknown and freely quoted. “Snow-Bound” 
appeals strongly to any who are acquainted with a 
New England winter. 

“The Last Walk in Autumn” was a favorite with 
the poet himself, as it is with many of his admirers. 
“Telling the Bees” and “Skipper Ireson’s Ride” are 
fine home ballads. His “Songs of Labor” appeal 
to the sons of toil. “My Soul and I” and “My 
Psalm” are full of religious feeling. “The Angels 
of Buena Vista” is popular in Red Cross circles from 
its pathos. “It might have been” is the regretful 
memory of “Maud Muller.” “Barbara Frietchie”’ 
sparkles with patriotism, and “The Barefoot Boy” 
gathers up into itself the exultant experiences of 
one’s early days. 

‘¢ Blessings on the thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lips, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy— 
I was once a barefoot boy !” 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


BY T. P. O’CONNER. 


One of the best of the younger generation of million- 
aires is Cornelius Vanderbilt—brother of the young 
Duchess of Marlborough. He began by defying his 
father and marrying the girl he was in love with, though 
at the time it was supposed to mean the loss of $40,000,- 
000. But the young fellow neither idled nor repined; he 
set himself to work, and to work in almost its lowliest 
form. Mechanical work and mechanical invention have 
always had an unaccountable fascination for people to 
whom these things could bring no increase of prosperity. 
Poor Louis XVI. spent much of his time in making locks 
and was superintending with joy the work of his hands 
in this respect while he ought to have been seeing the 
leaders of the Liberal opposition or reading the accounts 
of the hunger riots and the official extortions in his 
realm. 

Young Cornelius Vanderbilt has always been attracted 
by railway works, and when he became his own master 
bought himself overalis by the dozen, and in the shops 
of a great iron works or in some railway center, took to 
the making of new fire boxes for locomotives, or some 
form of oil or coal wagon which would be cheaper and 
more effective than those then in existence. His in- 
ventions have been successful and are employed on many 
railway systems, and he meantime goes on working, 
preferring greasy fingers and horny -hands and overalls 
to the more fashionable delights of drawing-rooms and 
restaurants. He has varied these amusements by join- 
ing a militia regiment and passing examinations which 
allow him to command a company; in short, he is a truly 
energetic, simple, active young man, with q strong 

sense of what the citizen owes to the country into which 
he has been born.—Chicago Tribune. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR.—V11) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


VOICE. 


Voice is that form of a verb which shows whether. 
the subject represents the actor or the one who re- 
Seives the act. Exactly why this property of a verb 
should be called voice it is hard to say. But it can 
be treated as a well-recognized term in grammar in 
spite of its apparent lack of etymological meaning. 

It might be said that there is no inflection of 
voice in English since all the passive verb forms are 
phrases made by the past participle with the various 
forms of the verb be. For this reason some modern 
grammarians omit the term voice entirely. But for 
purposes of general and comparative grammar, it is 
convenient still to keep the idea of a voice inflection. 

The object of the active voice is made the sub- 
ject of the passive. Where there are two objects, 
one direct and the other indirect, the direct object 
is the natural subject of the passive, and the in- 
direct object remains in the passive voice as an in- 
direct objective phrase, as: “He gave me some 
oranges,” “Some oranges were given to me.” Yet 
occasionally we find the indirect object becoming 
the subject, and the direct object remaining @ver in 
the passive, and known as the retained object, as: 
“T was given some oranges.” 

In the case of an attributive object following the 
direct object (a construction sometimes called the 
objective predicate or factitive object) it is the habit 
of the passive to make the direct part of the object 
the subject, and use the following word or phrase as 
an attribute after the copulative passive verb phrase, 
as: “They made her queen,” “She was made queen.” 

There is a large class of neuter or intransitive 
verbs that have no change of voice, and the forms 
of these are necessarily all active. Even in the 
transitive verbs the passive forms are used far less 
than the active. 

There are some intransitive phrases that resemb!e 
the passive in form, such as: “He is come,” “The 
tower is fallen.” The participle in these cases may 
be treated like an adjective rather than as an in- 
herent part of the verb-phrase. 

Progressive verb-phrases belong to the ‘active 
voice of the verb; yet the idea of continuous action 
18 not wholly foreign to the passive. To express 
this the older writers used an active form with a 
passive meaning, as; “The house is building,” which 


was perhaps a modification of the more strictly 
grammatical form of old English: “The house is a- 
building.” Thus Milton wrote, “The Temple of 
the Lord was building.” The manifest incon- 
gruity in such phrases is increased by the fact that 
they cannot be used with all verbs. We cannot say, 
for instance, “The boy is whipping,” with a passive 
meaning; although Bolingbroke once wrote, “The 
crime which was committing,” ete. 

In recent times, a new progressive passive phrase 
has come into use, such as: “Is being built,” “Is being 
done,” ete. The earliest known instance of the use 
of “is being built” is found in a letter by Southey, 
dated 1795. But this form of phrase is open to 
other objections besides that of its recent origin. In 
the sentence, “The house, being builf of stone, is 
cold and damp,” the phrase “being built” signifies 
that the house is “done built,” rather than in a con- 


tinuous building state. But the chief objection to — 


“ig being built” is that “is” is made an auxiliary to 
its own participle “being.” In spite of these objec- 
tions, however, “is being done,” and other like 
phrases, seem to be fairly good modern English, and 
have evidently come to stay. Yet when the active 
form, such as “is building,’ can be used without 
confusion, it is preferred by many writers as being 
less clumsy and more forcible, and also as having 


the sanction of long-continued and classic English - 


usage. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 


Little Tommie had been put to bed alone. It was up- 
stairs, and the thunder rolled and lightning flashed un- 
mercifully. He lay quietly until he could no longer 
stand it, and then his little night-gowned figure ap- 


' peared at the head of the stairs. 


“Ma!” he cried. . 

“Yes, my son,” came the calm rejoinder, 

“I’m afraid, ma. It thunders so, and I’m all alone.” 

“Go back to bed, Tommie,” came his mother’s voice. 
“Don’t you know nothing can hurt you?” 

Tommie went back to bed, but not to stay. 

“Ma!” he cried again, and this time the little figure 
was half-way downstairs. 

“Tommie,” called his mother, “don’t you know I have 
told you nothing can hurt you, God is always with you?” 


“Then, ma,” and this time there came an audible sniff 
from the weeping Tommie, “you come up and sleep with 


God and let me sleep with pa.”—Katherine Louise Smith, 
in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR IN BRIEF. 


Formal dedication of grounds and buildings, April 30, 
1903. Exposition to open one year later. 

Approximate erst of the Exposition, $40,000,000. 

Amount raised by citizens of St. Louis, $5,000,000. 

Proceeds from St. Louis city bonds, $5,000,000. 

Appropriated by United States government, $5,010,000. 

Appropriated by the State of Missouri, $1,000,000. 

Appropriated for United States government building, 
$150,000. 

Appropriated for United States government exhibits, 
$848,000. 

Appropriation for the Philippine exhibit, $250,000. 

Leading governments of the world to participate. 

All states and territories of the United States to take 
part. 

Exhibits arranged in fifteen great departments. 

Education and Social Economy building, 400x600 feet. 

Palace of Art, 836x422, fireproof; cost, $945,000. 

Electricity building, 525x750 feet; cost, $399,940. 

Textiles building, 525x750 feet; cost, $319,399. 

Liberal Arts building, 525x750 feet; cost, $460,000. 

Manufactures building covers fourteen acres; cost, 
$845,000. 

Varied Industr'es building, fourteen acres; cost, 
$604,000. 

Machinery building covers twelve acres; cost, $600,000. 

Transportation building covers fifteen acres; cost, 
$700,000, 

Agriculture building 
$800,000. 

Twenty-five acres devoted to live stock exhibits. 

Horticultural building, 300x1,000 feet; cost, $200,000. 

Forestry and Ficheries building, 400x600 feet. 

Mining and Metallurgy building, 525x750 feet: cost, 
$500,000. 

Government building, 850x200 feet; to cost $450,000. 

Special buildings for anthropology and ethnology. 


covers twenty acres; cost, 
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Building and athletic grounds for physical culture. 
Acreage World’s Fair site, 1,200; value, $15,000,000. 


Fair; cost, $1,500,000. 


Exposition will show processes, as well as products. 
Missouri building (permanent); cost, $300,000. 
Fraternal Orders building, eighty rooms; cost, 


$200,000. 


Magnificent landscape effects are planned. 

Beautiful fountains, flowers, shrubs, and trees. 
Hundreds of groups of costly original statuary. 
Wonderful electricai effects on grounds and buildings. 
Over 20,000 horse-power for Exposition uses. 
Tournament of airships; prizes amount to $200,000. 
Intramural railway to all parts of the grounds. ‘ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


BAILEY’S HIGH SCHOOL ‘ALGEBRA, By M. A. 
Buley, A. M., Department of Mathematics in the New 
york Training School for Teachers, New York City, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Half leather. 12mo. 297 pp. Price, 90 
cents. 

Mr. Bailey, who bas ideas distinctly his own in mathe- 
mati:s, is completing his series*of mathematical text~- 
poohs. He is on the logical side of mathematics, or, 
wha counts for the same, he would emphasis the princi- 
ples in mathematics. 

This book, designed for high schools and academies, 
overs all the topics in algebra usually required by col- 
jeges for entrance. It combines simplicity with scien- 
tific rigor, and contains a number of assumptions to be 
proved, which, although far from self-evident, are taken 
for vranted in many books. The path of procedure is 
always from the known to the related unknown; the 
solution of every examp‘e is traced to its scurce in one 
of the fundamental principles; definitions are placed in 
aiphabetical order at the end of the book; the pupil is 
never allowed to grope in the dark, but is taught to keep 
constantly in mind the end, to consider carefully the 
means, and to, exercise his judgment. The pupil who 
has mastered this treatise has gained a power in close 
discrimination and logical analysis that will stand him 
in good stead in practical life, or that will enable him to 
follow with profit a more advanced course in the science 


of algebra. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. An Introduction to the 
Principles Which Govern Its Right Use. By Frederick 
Manley and Dr. W. N. Hailmann. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co, Cloth. 235 pp. 

A more heroic school book hes rarely, if ever, come 
from the press. The authors are courageous, but not 
cranky, possessed with fresh ideas without being imprac- 
ticable. It is never safe to prophesy regarding the 
future of any radical departure in school book making, 
but it is not hazardous to sug;.est that this book may 
lead to genuine progress in the teaching of language. 
This method of presenting the study of the principles 
underlying the use of English should have a fair and 
adequate trial since, if it is workable, it is of the utmost 
importance that children should profit by it. 

The preface by the authors states their po'nt cf vi-w 
better than another could do it. 

“Again and again it has been announced that English 
is a grammarless tongue, and the general recogition of 
this liberating truth is beginning to have a decided in- 
fluence upon the school. To aid in hastening the day of 
full emancipation from the thraldom of the necdless 
study of needless distincticns is the purpose of this book. 

“Naturally, lucidly, vividly, with direct appeal to the 
sensibilities and emotions, and with a minimum of in- 
flectional and syntactic complications, the language of 
the English peoples has developed the power to convey 
thought and feeling, and to enlist sympatny and co- 
operation. Ability to say and to interpret is conditioned 
only by ability to think and feel and will, and is no 
way hampered by involved d'fticulties of dict'on such as 
only erudition can overcome, English speech lends 


itself with equal readiness to the simplest and the most - 


complex thought, to the most supe ficial and the despesi 
feeling, to the plainest and the most impassioned appeal. 
Whatever of clearness, beauty, and impressivene*s may 
distinguish its statements, it derives directly from the 
speaker’s mental life, not from etymological and syn- 
tactic dqggma. It is distinctively the language of a peo- 
ple destined for freedom,—for a freedom in’ which per- 
sonal influence depends exclusively upon personal worth 
and inherent ability. 

“For these reasons this book places stress upon the 
stimulation and liberation of thought and feeling, rather 
than upon certain borrowed technicalities of speech of 
little or no value in modern English. Whatever gram- 
matical technicalities are needed are introduced more or 
less incidentally. There are chapters wherein gram- 
matical technicalities are collated in a shape which will 
render them available, singly or collectively, whenever 
their introduction may seem desirable.” 

I regret that it is not feasible to expla'n in detail so 
that it will be intelligible the way by which they start 
with four simple sentences, and from time to time under 
each new subject expand gradually these sentences until 
each becomes a beautiful peragravh, with all the modi- 
fications of each word and the unfolding of each idea. 
GOLLIWOG’S AIRSHIP. By Florence K. Upton. 

Verses by Bertha Upton. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co, (9x11.) Exceedingly Well Illustrated in 

Color. Price, $1.50. 

Oh, the jolly golliwogs! Their eighth annual appear- 
ance is more attractive and fascinating than either of the 
others. The golliwogs are interesting to the limit. 
The art is simply irresistible in its fascination. There 
is nothing in it that the highest flight of the imagination 
could have guessed by any cther art work that has been 
offered the public. Miss Upton has a monopoly of this 
‘esign. Each_year she takes off the popular craze of the 
year, as in this, best of all the golliwog series, it is the 
airship. If you know the golliwog girls and tueir genius, 
a hint is sufficient; if not, it’s useless to talk with you 
"ntil you knew the golliwogs. 

ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND LITBRARY. By John 
Fiske. Volume I,, Scenes and Characters in American 
History, Volume IT., In Favorite Fields. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Each, $4.00, ret. 

These essays were intended for the great and cul- 
minating work of the author's life, “A History of the 
American People,” but his untimely departure prevented 
the completion of that work, and we have them in this 
delightful form, They are written with unusual care, 
‘nd in Mr, Fiske’s most fascinating style. The topics in 
Volume I. are Thomas Hutchinson, Charles Lee, Alex- 
‘ner Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, An- 


drew Jackson, Harrison, Tyler, and Th Whig Coal 

The topics in Volume II. are Old and New Ways of 

Treating History, John Milton, The Fall of New France, 

Connecticut’s Influence in the Federal Constitution, The 

Deeper Significance of the Boston Tea Party, Reminis- 

cences of Huxley, Herbert Spencer, John Tyndall, Evo- 

lution, and Kashchei. 

These volumes are a highly important contribution to 
historical study, and remind us afresh of the great loss 
he is to the world. 

TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Joseph Warren 
Smith, A.M. Boston: The Lothrop Company. $45 pp. 
Mr. Smith gives his treatise the sub-title, “An ele- 

mentary treatise on the rights and duties of citizens, 


based on the relations which exist between organized . 


society and its individual members, and between the in- 
dividual members of organized society.” As suggested 
by the words “an elementary treatise,” the book is not 
pretentious, but for a clear, thorough, comprehensive 
rystematization and statement of its subject, for the use 
of pupils in secondary schools and the use of teachers in 
all schools below college, it is a most practical and sat- 
isfactory work. The definitions are particularly clear 
and concise in defining topics rather difficult to make 
clear to young pupils. The topical arrangement is ad- 
mirable, giving an excellent outline of the progress, and 
the topical analysis is most helpful as a summary. 

The book is divided into five specific sections: First, 
The Home, The School; second, The Township and Its 
Government; third, The Village, City, and Country Gov- 
ernment; fourth, The State Government; fifth, The Na- 
tional Government. The author has written his book 
out ef a very wide observation of the varying methods 
of civil government within the United States, as well as 
from a study of the accepted authorities of civil govern- 
ment. It is a very desirable form of treating the stb- 
ject for a text-book. 

THE MISHAPS OF AN AUTOMOBILIST. Drawings 
by DeWitt Clinton Falls. Verses by Montrose J. 
Moses, New York: F. A. Stokes Company. (101%4x12.) 
Price, $1.00, 

In this book the automobile finds itself definitely es- 
tablished in literature as a central figure in a tragedy of 
twelve acts. The scenic background, taking the form of 
twelve spirited full-page drawings in color by DeWitt 

inton Falls, is accompanied by verses written by Mon- 
trose J. Moses, which are in harmony with the spirit of 
the action. 

Mr. Falls, the artist, has made some clever full-page 
drawings, followed by outline sketches, suggesting the 
effects of which the colored drawings are the causes. 
Would you know what happened after the automobile 
ran away? Consult the next page. Would you know the 
sequel of the story of the white flannel suit? You will 
not have far to look. The drawings throughout the book 
are types of true humor. The verses by Mr. Moses ap- 
propriately explain and emphasize the “mishaps.” 

The book is attractively bound in green burlap, with 
one of the colored drawings mounted on the cover. 
THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD; OR, ADVENTURES IN 

KENSINGTON GARDENS. By J. M. Barrie, Author 

of “The Little Minister” and “Sentimental Tommy.” 

New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Cloth. 349 pp. 

Price, $1.50. 

r. Parrie is at his best in this charming story, and 
this is as much as need be said of any story. All that 
has made “The Little Minister” a universally beloved 
story. going straight to the heart, and “Sentimental 
Tommy,” that mingled tears in smiles in royal fashion, 
a uniform fayorite, are blended in this exceptionally 
tender story. It will be read with as keen ardor as any 
book from Mr. Barrie’s pen. 

(THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEX T-BOOKS.) 

THIERS’ LA CAMPAGNE DE-WATERLOO. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by O. B. Super, Ph.D. 
102 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

CORNEILLE’S LE MENTEUR. Edited, with Introduc- 

. tion and Notes, by J. B. Segall, Ph.D. 144 pp. 

New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The Waterloo chapters of Thiers’ Histoire du Con- 
sulat et de l’Empire are the heart of his brilliant work. 
Professor Super has selected these chapters, from Book 
LX., and by editing and abridging them, has added to 


the students’ library a most acceptable piece of litera- 
, ture. 


This selection is better adapted to the more advanced 
students, both because Thiers’ text needs the more 
mature mind for appreciation of its rare quality, and 
because this study of Napoleon is a portrait, rather than 
a historical sketch, and needs a good historical prepara- 
tion before it is read. Professor Super has given much 
of his annotating to preserving a correct historical 
balance hetween the actual events and Thiers’ eulogy. 
So that for a text to rouse a student’s enthusiasm for 
brilliant French writing, for presenting to him a strik- 
ing portrait of Napoleon, for stirring the deeper liter- 
ary emotions, this study from Thiers is most admirably 
selected. The true purpose of teaching French litera- 
ture or any other literature is to create such an inter- 
est that the text speaks for itself. And Silver, Burdett 
& Co. are doing much to promote this literary culture. 
In addition to the notes is a biographical dictionary of 
great assistance. This is the only school edition of 
this text from Thiers, and is therefore the only com- 
plete account in French right at hand for students. 

Corneille’s “Le Menteur” is in every way a desirable 
selection for an introducton to the work of that autnor. 
It is one of the brightest, most entertaining, and pleas- 
ing of his works, and at the same time, in combining 
both the Spanish and French traits of the author, it is 
most characteristic of him. It is edited by J. B. Segall, 
Ph.D., French instructor in the College of the City of 


‘New York. His Introduction gives a yery clear impres- 


sion of the life and work of Corneille, and of the posi- 
tion of Le Menteur among Corneille’s other work. It is 
rather unusual to present Corneille in the lighter tone 
of his comedies, his tragedies being chosen usually as 
his typical work. His comedies are typical of his early 
work, however, and “Le Menteur” is perhaps the best 
representative of that period. This edition is admirably 
adapted to its place in the “Silver Series.” 


TOPSYS AND TURVYS. A Rhyming, Colored Picture 
Book, By Peter Newell, Thirty-six Colored Ilustra- 
tions. New York: The Century Company. Price, 
$1.00, net. (Postage, 11 cents.) © 
This attractive and amusing book has been issued in 

October of the present year for the holiday trade. Im 

1893 and 1894 Mr. Newell issued two illustrated books 

under the same title, and the present volume consists of 

a selection of the best pictures from the two volumes. 

Each page, from the front cover to “finis,” is a double 

picture, showing the Topsys when held upright and the 

Turvys when reversed. There are thirty-six pictures in 

each series. It will delight small children, as well as 

some of a larger growth. q 


TREES IN PROSE AND POETRY. Compiled by Ger- 
trude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. Illustrated. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The compilers are teachers in the Gorham (Me.) State 
Normal School, and it is fitting that the Pine Tree state 
should give the schools a compilation of prose and 
verse on trees, famous and beautiful.- There are fifty- 
two selections, besides additional material, the most im- 
portant of which is a list of twenty-five historical Ameri- 
ean trees. Six of the selections are general, the others 
are grouped about the horse-chestnut, maple, apple, ash, 
olive, elm, mulberry, birch, oak, beech, willow, aspen, 
pine, fir, hemJock. It is interesting to have such a 
grouping of the best things said about trees, from 
Woodworth’s “Spare That Tree’ and Bryant’s “Forest 
Hymn,” to the later utterances. 

LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS 
SON. By George Horace Lorimer. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A collection of letters written by John Graham, head 
of the house of Graham & Co,, pork packers in Chicago, 
to his son Pierrepont, facetiously known to his intimates 
as “Peggy.” It is indeed a masterpiece of American 
humor and sound sense. Certainly every parent and 
teacher should read it, and as a gift book to young men 
it cannot be surpassed. 

THE HOMELY VIRTUES. By Ian Maclaren (Rev. 
John Watson). Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth, 178 
pp. Price, $1.00. Postage, 9 cents additional. 

It has been many years since any one has written for 
voung people, and older ones, as to that matter, anything 
l‘ke these strong, attractive, wholesome essays on 
straightness,, thoroughness, kindness, thrift, gratitude, 
reverence, moral courage, and courtesy, and there has 
rever been anything better in its line. The author has 
packed into these less than 200 pages a thousand sen- 
tences, any one of which is as crisp and brisk as the best 
sentences that delight us in “Bonnie Brier Bush.” 

“Every famous life is raised upon the lives of others, 
as a Venetian palace rests upon the piles beneath the 
water.” 

“The busiest man is usually the most exact, and the 
idlest man has his time most crowded.” 

“Let us believe something with all our might.” 

“Thoroughness should brace our habits- in daily life.” 

“If we choose a side, let us play the man.” 

“There is continual dishonor to the man who is slip- 


shod.” 


RED FOLK AND WILD FOLK. By Edwin W. and 
Therese O. Deming. New York: F. A, Stokes Com- 


ny. 

Indian folklore stories have ever found an appreciative 
audience among children. This collection of new tales 
of “Red Folk and Wild Folk” is sure to be a favorite for 
winter evening reading, more especially on account of 
the excellent character of its colored illustrations and 
its black and white pictures, which adorn nearly every 
page. The cover is a fine specimen of artistic work. 
CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. By Mary Adams. With 

Illustrations by Granville Smith. New York: The 

Century Company. 377 pp. 

This story has been appearing serially in the Century 
Magazine, and is now. presented in an attractive book 
form, This book is probably discussed more than al- 
most any of the recent books. It presents a series of 
fresh and interesting situations, and deals with the trials, 
real and imaginary, of Marna Trent. The publication 
of the story in this form will undoubtedly increase very 
largely the number of its readers. 


Two new and interesting stories from the house of 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York City, are ‘“‘Wolf- 
ville Nights,” by Alfred. Henry Lewis, and “A Woman 
Ventures,” by David Graham Phillips. Price, $1.50 each. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Lane That Has No Lig eae By Gilbert Parker. Price, 
15°. New York: Doubleday, Page 0. 
at Macter Frisky.” By C. W. Hiwkes. * price, 50 cents.——"The 
Coming City.” By R.T. Ely. Price, 6° cents. The Marble Faun.” 
Rv Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price, $1.50. New York: T. ¥. Crowell 


& Co. A 
“The Rook of Nature Myths.” By Florence Holbrook. Price, 45 


cents.—“ Masterpieces of Greek Literature.” Edited by John 
Henry Wright.—~* A Study of Prose Fiction.” By Bliss 
“Miss Muffett’s Christmas Party.” By S. MeC Crothers. rice, 


#1.0),——""A Primer of Rightand Wrong.” By J.N, Larned. Price, 
70 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Shakespeare’s Macbeth” Edited by E. E Hale, Jr, Price, 60 
cents. New York: University Publishing Company. 

“Stepping-Stones to Industrial Drawing and Design.” (Vol. I.) 
Bv A. W. Bevis, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘Northern Hero Legends” By Dr. O, Jy, Jiregek. Price, 40 cente, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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' Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
. pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
elears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 
hysi labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
LL this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


November 27-28: West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bluefield. 


November 27-28: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Kinsley. 


November 27-29: Central Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hutchinson. 


November 28-29: Eastern Ohio Teathers’ 
Association, Marietta. 


November 28-29: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Denton. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, Baltimore. 
Md. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teacfers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent wu. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

November 28-29: Western Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Marshall. 

Nevember 28-29: Southwest Nebraska 
Educational Association, Cambridge. 


November 28-30: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Findlay. 


November 27-28: West Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Bluefield. 


November 27-29: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Clay Center. 

November 27-28: Northwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Colby. 

December 5-6: New Jersey High School 
Teachers’ Association, Newark. 

December 21-31: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Austin. 

December 21-31: New Jersey’ State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 

December 22: New Mexico Educational 
Association. Las Vegas. 

December 22-23: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Smith. 

December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 

December 22-24: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 22 - 24: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association, Oklahoma City. 

December 26-27: North Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Gainesville. 

December 27: Colorado State -Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee, 

December 29-31: Missguri State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teachers” 
Association, Bozeman. 

December 29-21: New York Grammar 
School Principals’ State Council, Syra- 
cuse, 

December 29-31: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Austin. 

December 29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


December 29-31: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 

December 29-31: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Mitchell. 

December 29-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Charles N. 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 

December 29-31: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Weiser. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: North Dakota Sate 
Teachers’ Association, Fargo. 

December 29-30-31: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Assuciation, Topeka. 

Necember 29-30-31: Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 

December 29-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Orlando. 

December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, 


December 30-31: Maine State Teachers’ 


Association, Waterville. 

December 30-31: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Saginaw. 

December 31-January 2: Minnesota State 
Educational Association, St. Paul. 


December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
_Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mc- 
Donald, secretary, Massena. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 


July 6-10: N. E, A., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. The senior class at 
Bowdoin College has elected commence- 
ment officers as follows: President, Leon 
Valentine Walker of Oxford; vice-pres'- 


dent, Herbert Ellery Thompson of Sebago 
Lake; secretary and treasurer, Dona!d 
Edward McCormick of Boothbay Harbor; 
cration, Selden Osgood Martin of Fox- 
croft; poem, George Hinkley Stover of 
Brunswick; chaplain, Edward W. Moore 
of Damariscotta; opening address, Charles 
Carrol Shaw of Cumberland Centre; his- 
torian, Francis Joseph Welch of Portland; 
closing address, Farnsworth Gross 
Marshall of Portland; marshal, Andy 
Percy Havey of West Sullivan; odist, 
Harold Boswell Pratt of New York city; 
chairman, Charles Patrick Conners of 
Bangor; committee of arrangements, 
Franklin Lawrence of Portland, Paul 
Preble of Auburn; chairman, Winfield 
Chester Towne of Kennebunkport; pic- 
ture committee, Ralph Wellington Hellen- 
brand of Old Town, Michael James 
Shaughnessy of Natick. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A circular of information 
on state assistance granted to smal! towns 
for high school education has just been 
issued’ by Secretary Hill of the state board 
of education. The steady policy of the 
state since 1826 has been to require high 
schools in towns of more than 500 
families, and to permit towns with less 
than 500 families to maintain a high 
school if they saw fit. In 1891 the statute 
required towns without high schools to 
pay for the tuition of their high school 
pupils in other towns so provided, and to 
pay for the conveyance of the pupils if 
they saw ui. In 1895 the state began to 
reimburse towns of less than $500,000 
valuation, and without high schools of 
their own, for these tuition expenditures, 
and in 1902 the legislature extended this 


policy of aid for outside high school tui- 
tion to all towns, which includes those of 
less than 500 families. 

The number of towns with less than 
500 families in the state is 185, distributed 
for the purposes of administration under 
the act into five classes as follows: — 

Class 1—Towns not entitled by -the 
statutes to state aid, the average valua- 
tion per public school pupil being in ex- 
cess of the average for the state. The 
valuation of the state, May 1, 1902, was 
$3,033,884,001; the public school member- 
ship, 414,533; the average valuation per 
pupil, $7,319. 

Class. 2—Those entitled to full reim- 
bursement for tuition expenditures, in- 
curred in high schools approvea by the 
state board of education, being towns 
with less than $750,000 valuation and 
without high schools of their own. 

Class 3—Those entitled to reimburse- 
ment for half the tuition expenditures (as 
in class 2), being towns with more than 
$750,000 valuation and witnout high 
schools of their own, 

Class 4—Those entitled to $300 an- 
nually, being towns maintaining high 
schools with two or more teachers, under 
conditions approved by the state board. 

Class 5—Those not now entitled 10 state 
aid, being towns maintaining hign schools 
with only one teacher, but which may 
enter class 4 by employing another 
teacher, or may enter class 2 or 3, accord- 
ing to their valuation. 

The distribution of these towns by 
counties over the state is as follows: — 


-———Classes—— — 

Barnstable ........... — 41 
Hampshire ........... —-12 1 2 2 
Middlesex ............ 
Plymouth 456— 3 1 


The state board’s requirements in the 
approval of high schools are to a great 
extent defined by statutes, as far as is 
practicable in such matters, among the 
factors considered being that they shall 
be “adequately equipped”; “kept by a 
principal and such assistants as may be 
needed of competent ability and good 
morals’; instruction in certain subjects 
designated in section 1, chapter 42, Re- 
vised Laws, “as the school committee 
consider expedient to be taught in the 


high school and in sugh additional sub-~ 


jects as may be required for the general 
purpose of training and culture, as well as 
for the purpose of preparing pupils for ad- 


mission to state normal schools, technical - 


schools and colleges’; shall maintain 
“one or more courses of study at least 


four. years in length’; that it “shall be - 


kept open for the benefit of all the in- 
habitants of the city or town for at least 
forty weeks, exclusive of vacations, in 
each year.”’ The school committees con- 
cerned in the terms of state aid are cau- 
tioned that the state board must approve 
the outside high school chosen, and that 
a sworn statement of tuition moneys ex- 
pended, accompanied by .an accurate rec- 
ord sétting forth the date on which the 


benefits of the act are claimed, must be | 


sent to the secretary of the state board of 
education. The circular includes some 
observations on the purpose of this legis- 
lation, as follows: The aid is ‘‘the double 
one of aid to eligible towns and of im- 
provement in their high schools, Agents 


‘ of the board will inspect these schoo's ag 


rapidly as their number and their wide 
dispersion over the state will permit. 
Suggestions as to policies of improvement 
must vary according to circumstances. It 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared CG, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @F® NEW YORK. 


Lf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00, 
.CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description, By m 


ail, 50 cents. 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


and 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY *¢CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogees. 


to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
Broadway Jew York. 


is safe, however, to say in advance that, 
in addition to that general movement 
toward better things which should be 
found in every high school, the small high 
school needs, in particular, to be strength- 
ened in its science instruction. One of 
its teachers should be selected with pri- 
mary reference to his ability to teach 
such subjects as physics, chemistry, and 
botany. He should be familiar with ob- 
servational and. experimental methods, 
and versatile enough to make at least a 
beginning with them under such limita- 
tions of room and equipment as may con- 
front him.’’ The circular concludes with 
a tabulation of the towns in question, 
giving the number of families, valuation, 
public school membership, class (in fore- 


‘going plan), local tax for all and for 


school purposes, and the amount yielded 
by local and state aid. 

WALTHAM. The course of four lec- 
tures to be given during the winter under 
the direction of the Waltham Education 
Society opened November 19 with a lec- 
ture in the hall of the South grammar 
school by Joseph Lee of Boston on the 
subject, “The Educational Value cf Play.” 
Mr. Lee has been prominent in advocat- 
ing and establishing playgrounds for city 
children. Other lectures the 
course will be given as_ follows: 
January 14, “Play as a Factor in 
Education,’ by Professor E. A, Kirk- 
patrick of the State Normal school of 
Fitchburg; March 11, “The New Manual 
Training, or the Education of the Whole 
Child,” Professor W. A. Baldwin of the 
State Normal school of Hyanris; May 13, 
“The Arts and Crafts in the Public 


SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
**TIsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,”’ 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sauare. N. Y. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 
Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for al! 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums. Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


WANTED: 


Three more men to learn our 


business, so that they may go 


into business for themselves. 


Address 
H. J. BABCOCK & CO.,, 
170 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 
nové6-2m 
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school,” Henry T. Bailey state. superin- 
tendent of industrial drawing. 


NEW BEDFORD. The Bristol County 
Teachers’ association meetings in this 
city November 11 were attended by a good 
representation of the members, who found 
the sessions profitable. The meeting was 
called to order in Y. M. C. A. hall by Mr. 
Hatch. Prayer was offered by Rey, 
Waiter B. Flanders, a member of the New 
Bedford school committee. Mr. Hatch 
said that the holding of conventions on 
saturday was very discouraging and em- 
parassing .to the Officers. Elsewhere in 
the state meetings are held on Friday; 
here several of the towns and cities have 
declined to close the schools on that day, 
The attendance on Saturdays is not large, 
and the experience of the officers has been 
exceedingly discouraging. Mr. Hatch 
urged that the question was one which the 
committee on resolutions should consider, 
The report of the treasurer, Charles J. 
McCreery Of; Fall River, showed receipts 
of $199.78 and expenses of $194.75, leaving 
a balance of $5.03. The sum of $122.50 
was paid for the dinner in Taunton last 
year, and only $53.50 was collected for 
tickets, Officers for the ensuing year 
were chosen ‘as follows: President, D. G. 
Miller of Taunton; vice-president, A. B. 
Cole of Plainville; secretary, William E. 
Sargent of New Bedford; treasurer, 
Charles J. MeCreery of Fall River; direc- 
tors, the president and secretary, and 
Miss Anna W. Braley of Fall River, 
Superintendent Killey of North Attle- 
poro, and Oman C, Evans of Easton. 
The retiring president, William E. Hatch, 
declined re-election, having served thre2 
years. The meeting passed resolutions of 
thanks to the retiring president and offi- 
cers, to the city for the use of city hall, 
and to the speakers for their valuable 
papers. 

About twenty teachers attended the 
high school section, which was held in 
City hall, D. G. Miller, principal of the 
Taunton high school, presiding. The 
first paper presented was that of Charles 
A. Hathaway of the Taunton high school 
on “Laboratory Work in Astronomy.”’ 
Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs of Brown 
University delivered an interesting paper 
on “The Meaning and Purpose of the 
Public High School.” The paper of M’s3 
Katherine H, Shute of the Boston normal 
school was on “Literature in the High 
School.” George H. Tripp, librarian of 
the New Bedford free public library, a 
teacher for twenty-five years, contributed 
a most entertaining paper at the session 
of the elementary school section. The 
title was “Sehool Books and Books for 
Schools.” Charles S. Chapin, principal of 
the State Normal school, Providence, 
spoke of “Spirit and Zeal of the Teacher.’ 
The final paper was read by W. A. Bald- 
win, prineipal of the state normal school, 
Hyannis, His subject was “Industrial 
Work for the Public Schools.’ In the 
afternoon the teachers listened to an ad- 
dress by Secretary Hill. of the state 
board of education on “Seven Lamps for 
the Teachers’ Way.” 


LITTLETON. A Teachers’ institute 
and the tenth annual meeting of the 
Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ associa’ 
tion was held here November 12. In the 
morning there were section meetings in 
the Centre schoolhouse; in the afternoon 
a general meeting was in the town hall. 
The addresses were: “Good Morals and 
Fine Manners,” by Superintendent Bates 
of Fall River; “Current Educational 
Thought,” by Principal J. G. Thompson 
of Fitchburg; and “Old and New Ideals 
in Edueation,” by Principal Russell of 
Worcester. The ride from the station to 
the Centre was quite an enjoyable part of 
the exercises. Fine music was furnished 
by Littleton talent. The dinner was ex- 
cellent, Superintendent S. Howard 
Chace of Ayer was chosen president of 
the association for the coming year. 


BROOKLINE. At the last meeting of 
the Brookline school committee a new 
set of regulations pertaining to the phy- 
sical training of scholars was adopted. 
The matter was taken up by the mem- 
bers last season, and a special committee 
of two, consisting of Dr. Walter Chan- 
ning and Dr. Everett M. Bowker, was ap- 
pointed to consider this important matter 
and report thereon. The new regulations 
are placed under separate heads, and the 
two last ones, pertaining to athletic work, 
read as follows: “For the regulation of 
athletic exercises outside the schools, two 
committees shall exist. For the high 


school the committee shall be composed 
of the director of physical training, the 
head master of the school, a graduate of 
the school, and two under graduates. In 
the case of the grammar schools, the com- 
mittee shall consist of the director of phy- 
Sical training and two principals, No 


pupil shall enter any athletic contest or 
exhibition as a representative of the 
Brookline public schools without first se- 
curing the permission of the committee 
in charge of the athletics of the school to 
which he belongs.” It is the purpose of 
new regulations to increase the efficacy of 
the instruction in physical training, to 
enlist the closer attention cf both teach- 
ers and pupils, and to prohibit as far as 
possible the over-exertion of pupils in 
those athletic pursuits as are participated 
in out of school hours. - 


WESTFIELD. The school committee 
has made a new departure in the matter 
of school hours by establishing a system 
of graded sessions as follows: High 
school—8.30 a. m. to 1,80 p. m. daily (ex- 
cept Saturdays), with 15 minutes recess. 
Common schools—Daily (except Sa‘ur- 
days) as follows: Grade I. (i. e., Kinder- 
garten)—9 a, m, to 11.30 a, m., or 1.30 p. 
m. to 2.45 p. m., with 15 minutes recess. 
Grade II.—9 a. m. to 12 m., with 15 min- 
utes recess. Grade III.—9 a. m. to 11.3) 
a. m., with 15 minutes recess, and 1.40 p. 
m. to 3p. m. with 5 minutes recess. 
Grade 1V.—9 a. m. to 11.30 a. m., with 15 
minutes recess, and 1.30 p. m. to 3.30 p. 
m. with 5 minutes recess. Grades V., VL., 
VIL, VIIL, IX.—9 a, m. to 12 m, with 15 
minutes recess, and 1.30 p. m. to 330 p. 
m., with 5 minutes recess. 


HYANNIS. On Thursday and Friday, 
November 6 and 7, the annual institute 
and convention of Barnstable county 
teachers was held at the normal school 
building. A large number of teachers 
and superintendents were present. The 
programs were unusually good, The 
speakers on Thursday were William A. 
Baldwin, Miss Harriet S. Hayward, John 
T. Prince, James W. MacDonald, Henry 
-T. Bailey, Arthur C. Boyden, and Homer 
B. Sprague; and on Friday Superintend- 
ent B. B. Russell, Superintendent John C. 
Anthony, Principal Frank F. Murdock, 
Superintendent William C. Bates, and 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold. The new officers 
elécted were: President, A. O. Stanger, 
Falmouth; vice-presidents, F, H. Hill, 
Harwich, H. L. Whitman, Bourne, W. E. 
Chaffin, Dennis; executive committee, F. 
S. Pope. Sandwich, Phoebe Freeman, 
Provincetown, W. A. Baldwin, Hyannis; 
secretary and treasurer, Ida E, Finley, 
Hyannis. In point of numbers and of the 
fnterest and enthusiasm of ‘those who at- 
tended, as well as in the excellence of the 
program of speakers, these meetings sur- 
passed all previous ones, 


M(DDLE ATLANTIC sTATkKs. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Professor Nicholas 
Rood, of Columbia University, died No- 
vember 12 at his home in this city of 
pneumonia. He was head of the depart- 
ment of physics, and had held the posi- 
tion for thirty-eight years. He was born 
in Danbury, Conn., in 1831. He was a 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, and of the Amer!- 
can Academy. of Arts and Sciences of 
Boston. 

ROCHESTER. The annual meeting 
and election of the Rochester Teachers’ 
Relief Association was held November 7 
at the west side high school building. 
There was a large attendance and an en- 
thusiastic sesssion was held. Reports 
were read by the various secretaries, all 
showing a prosperous state of affairs. S. 
P. Moulthrop was re-elected pres:dent of 
the‘ association, this being the fourth 


time he has been called to fill the place. _ 


The report of the treasurer, S. C. Pierce, 
Jr., was then read. The cash on hand 
November 1, 1901, was $1,809.48; received 
in fees and dues, $972.50; interest, $59.50; 
interest on fair fund, $19.32; total, 
$2,860.80. Total disbursements, $712.70; 
amount on hand November 1, 1902, 
$2,148.10; increase of funds during the 
year, $338.62. The report of the secretary 
showed that fifteen new’ members have 
been admitted during the year, making 
the total enrollment 386, There have 
been two deaths during the year—Mrs. 
Bertha Poole of the high school, and Miss 
Anna Tomlin of No. 27 school. The total 
receipts for the year have been $1,032. 
Applications have been received and aud- 
ited from seventy-three teachers, and dur- 
ing the year fifty-six members have re- 
ceived benefits. The auditing committee 
commended the work of all the officers. 
Following are the officers elected for the 
ensuing year: President, S. P. Moulthrop; 
vice-president, Miss N. F. Cornell; treas- 
urer, Colonel S. C. Pierce; secretary, Miss 
CP. Cone; executive committee, John G. 
Allen, M. Brener, and Miss McQuerney. 


SYRACUSE. The eighteenth holiday 
conference of the Associated Academic 


Principals of the State of New York will 
be held in Syracuse on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 31. 
The spirit and object of this meeting are 
too well known to need any extended 
statement. It is the rallying time for the 
most potent educational foree in our 
state. A change has been made in the 
general arrangement of the program. But 
one regular paper on some topic chosen 
on account of its importance and interest 
to secondary education will be presented 
at each session. This will be followed by 
discussion of an entirely informal char- 
acter, no one having been requested to 
prepare for this latter feature. As soon 
as a subject is exhausted, or the discus- 
sion drags, by a vote of the association, 
any of the “optional topics” can be taken 
up and brought to the attention of those 
present, The members of the executive 
committee were of the opinion that the 
eighteenth annual conference should be 
distinguished by freedom of thought and 
informality of discussion, giving it the 
character of an “open court.” It was be- 
lieved that the meeting would gain in in- 
terest and efficiency if the teachers were 
not asked to listen to forma) productions, 
but were urged to express themselves 
freely and unreservedly on the topics 
chosen for discussion. 

The following program is arranged:— 

Monday—1.00 p. m., informal meeting 
and registration in the lobby of the 
Yates hotel; 8.30 p. m., annual address 
before the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals; subject: ‘“Thoroughness versus 
Breadth,” President Rush Rhees, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 

Tuesday—9,15 a. m., High School 
in Its Relation to Commercial Educa- 
tion,”’ Superintendent Emmet Belknap, 
Lockport; 10.50 a. m., “The Different and 
Indifferent Degrees of Preparation for 
College That Appear in English, Specially 
in Composition, Spelling, and Plain Old- 
Fashioned Reading Aloud,’ discussion 
opened by President M. W. Stryker, Ham- 
ilton College; 2.15 p. m., ‘Manual Train- 
ing in Villages amd Small Cities: (1) 
To What Extent is it Practicable? (2) 
To What Extent Should it be Carried?” 
Principal Vinton S. Paessler, Bingham- 
ton; 4.15 pm., “The St. Lopis Exposi- 
tion”: 8 p. m., union meeting for high 
school, grammar school, principals, and 


teachers; “Professional Ethics: Relat’on > 


of Principal to Superintendent, to Sub- 
ordinates, Other Principals,’’ Superin- 
tendent A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse; 9.00 
p. m., college, class, and fraternity re- 
unions. 

Wednesday-——9.15 a. m., report of treas- 
urer; reports of standing committees; 
report of committee on resolutions; re- 
port of committee on nominations; elec- 
tion of officers; introduction of president- 
elect; adjournment. 

OPTIONAL TOPICS, 

1. Co-education in high school and 
college. 

2. What constitutes proper janitor ser- 
vice in the schools; relations between 
principal and janitor. 

3. Principles that should govern the 
rating of answer papers in various sub- 
jects. 

4. Teachers’ salaries, real and nominal, 

5. What attention can profitably be 
given to public speaking in the high 
school? 

6. Student loyalty to the school rather 
than to violaters of school requirements. 
How can this be obtained? 

7. The so-called honor system of con- 
ducting examinations. Is it feasible in 
high schools and academies? 

8. What should the high school do to 
help every student to decide on his voca- 
tion? 

9. Book or no book in teaching geom- 
etry? 

10. High school societies. 

11, Should the education of girls differ 
from that of boys? 

12. The teacher’s tenure of office. 

13. Fixed courses of study or flexible 
ones. Which? 

14. Should every high school student 
be required to study a foreign language? 

15. Nature study, How far prac- 


ticable? 
CONSTITUTION. 


1. This organization shall be known 
as the Associated Principals of the High 
Schools and Academies of the State of 
New York. 

2. The object of this organization shall: 
be the promotion of the interests of sec- 
ondary education and a closer acquaint- 
ance among the principals. 

3. Any principal or ex-principal of a 
secondary school may become a member 
by the payment of an annual fee of one 
dollar. 

4. The officers of the association shall 
consist of a president, vice-president, 


secretary, treasurer, and an executive 
committee of three, all of whom shall be 
elected annually by ballot, and shall dis- 
charge the duties usual for such officers. 
The president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer shall be ex-officio members 
of the executive committee, and the presi- 
dent shall be its chairman, All ex- 
presidents are also members of this com- 
mittee, 

5. The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion shall be held at Syracuse during the 
holiday vacation. 

6. This constitution may be changed 
by a majority vote of those present at 
any regular meeting, providing notice be 
given during the first day’s session. 

Officers: President, Frank S. Fosdick, 
Buffalo; secretary, S. Dwight Arms, 
U. 8S. N. Y., Albany; treasurer, Ernest. E. 
Smith, Canajoharie; executive commit- 
tee, Gary M. Jones, Watertown, A. C. An- 
ay Forestville, Robert K. Toaz, Ox- 
ord. 

All sessions will be held in the as- 
pom room of the new Syracuse high 

chool. 


NEW JERSEY, 


BAYONNE. The November meeting of 
the Bayonne Teachers’ Association was 
held in School No, 2, on the 12th. Miss 
Winona Stephens entertained the associa- 
tion with a piano solo. Superintendent §. 
A. Shear of Kingston spoke on “Maximum 
Results.” He gave a number of practical 
suggestions how to obtain these results. 
He dwelt especially on six qualifications 
needed by every teacher before ““Maxi- 
mum Results” could be looked for, viz.: 
She must be scholarly, studious, suited 
to her work, physically well, sensible, and 
sympathetic. 

The Principals’ Association of Jersey 
City has made arrangements with 
Columbia University, through the 
Teachers’ College, to give courses in col- 
lege work to the teachers of Jersey City. 
Jersey City teachers have invited teachers 
in other parts of the county to enroll. 
A number of the Bayonne teachers ex- 
pect to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA, 


INDIANAPOLIS. The Principals’ Club, 
composed of the public school principals 
of this city, has issued a very attractive 
program of its meetings, which are held 
on alternate Tuesday evenings in the 
Benjamin Harrison school building. The 
list of speakers and their subjects are: 
“Physical Training of Children,” Adolph 
Molle; “Education in Indiana,” Hon. 
Frank L. Jones, state superintendent of 
public instruction; “Proposed School 
Legislation,” Andrew M. Sweeney, vice- 
president of the Indianapolis board of 
school commissioners; “A Pioneer in 
Educational Reform,” Charles W. Moores, 
member of the Indianapolis board of 
school commissioners; ‘Dr. Henderson’s 
Ideal of Education,’ Miss Prudence 
Lewis; “Decoration of Schoolrooms and 
Buildings,’’ Miss Amelia Goldsworthy and 
committee on school decoration; “The 
Mutual Co-operation of School Children,” 
Mrs. Mary B. Knowlton; “The Flanner 
Guild,” Miss Dayse Walker; “The 
Truant,” P. N. Hiser, Miss Addie Wright; 
“Report of the National Herbart Society 
Upon the Study of History,” O. L, 
Wocdley; “Indiana History,” J. P. Dunn; 
“Teaching of Composition,’ Miss Charity 
Dye: “Teaching of English,’ Miss Helen 
R. Lang; “Teachers’ Benefit Associa- 
tions,” Franklin S. Hoyt; “The Place of 
the Imagination in Education,” Miss 
Olive Allison; ‘Vacation Schools,” M. J. 
Gilliam. ; 


ARITHMETIC KILLS A CHILD. 
[From New York daily paper, November 
23, 1902.] 

Overstudy probably catised the death of 
Elsie Isenmann, thirteen years old, who 
died in the arms of her mother, at 325 
West 125th street to-day. According to 
her mother, little Elsie had been made ill 
by her inability to master her studies of 
arithmetic which she was given to learn 
in public school No. ——. Every other 
lesson the child mastered, but the figures 
and sums given to her to study she could 
not master. When promotion time came 
last July, Elsie was “left back’’ because 
of her failure to reach a sufficiently high 
standard in the mathematical branch of 
her work. The girl came home crying, 
and her mother did her best to comfort 
her. Ever since school opened in the 
fall, the child paid special attention to 
her arithmetic, but at last she told her 
mother that she thought she could never 
learn to do-sums. The girl frequently 

complained of pains in her heart. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LVL—No. 21. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustructorships, and important college news. * 


The executive committee of the |board of 
trustees of Cornell University bas appointed 
President Jacob Gould Schurman, dean of the 
college of civil engineering, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Professor Este- 
van A, Fuertes. 


One of the outside lecturers at the 
Andover, Mass., theological seminary 
this year is William R. Arnold, Ph.D., of 
New York, who began a course of two 
lectures a week on the literature of the 
Old Testament November 6, continuing 
through the first term. Dr. Arnold is a 
graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and of Union Theological seminary, 
and took his doctorate in Semitic lan- 
guages at Columbia University. He was 
for a time curator of sculpture at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
He has written for the Zeitschrift fur al- 
ttestamentlich Wissenschaft, and is a 
contributor to the new Jewish encyclo- 
paedia, now in process of publication. 

The autumn meeting of the Yale Uni- 
versity corporation was held November 
10. Professor J. J. Thomson, of Cam- 
bridge University, England, well known 
as physicist, was appointed the first Silli- 
man lecturer. This lectureship has an 
endowment of about $85,000. The lec- 
tures will be on some phase of natural 
science. The prudential committee 
chosen for the coming year consists of 
the following members of the corpora- 
tion: Rev, Charles Ray Palmer, Theodore 
T. Munger of New Haven; Rev. Dr. 
Cooper of New Britain; Henry fF. 
‘Dimock of New York; Alfred L. Ripley 
of Boston; Eli Whitney of New Haven. 

Professor D. Cady Eaton was.invited to 
resume the position of professor of the 
history and criticism of art. Professor 
Eaton was connected with the school of 
fine arts at Yale at the time of its founda- 
tion, but resigned several years ago. He 
is now chosen to a university professor- 
ship. 

George G. McCurdy was appointed 
curator of the anthropological collection 
in the Peabody Museum. Professor A. D. 
Hopkins was appointed special lecturer 
in entomology in Yale forest school. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York 
city was appointed to give the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching, in the Yale 
divinity school next year. 7 

Professor H. J. Wheeler, director of the 
experiment station at Kingston, R. L, 
and acting president of the college, has 
finally agreed to remain at Kingston as 
director of the _ station. Professor 
Wheeler has recently received several 
offers, one for a position in the South at 
a great advance over his present salary, 
and tendered his resignation to the board 
of managers, which met recently to con- 
sider the matter. It not only refused to 
accept the resignation, but made Profes- 
sor Wheeler a liberal offer to remain, and 
after considering the matter, Professor 
Wheeler, who is much interested in his 
work at the experiment station,. decided 
to remain, though it means financial 
sacrifice. He will not accept the presi- 
dency under any circumstances, he states. 

It is proposed hereafter to issue the 
catalog of Oberlin College in two edi- 
tions, the preliminary edition to appear in 
December or January and the final edi- 
tion in May. 

The proportion of Oberlin students com- 
ing from the state of Ohio has remained 
very nearly constant for the last six 
years. It is about fifty per cent. of the 
whole number. 

In the college department the relative 
number of men has strikingly increased 
during the last four years, the greatest 
gain being for the year 1901-02. 

The total enrollment for the year 
promises to exceed that of 1892-93, which 
was 1,492, the largest actual enrollment 
for any one college year. The number of 
students now in Oberlin is larger than it 
has been in the history of the institution. 

The chief gain made has not been in 
the number of new students admitted to 
the freshman class, but rather in the 
number of students enrolled in the three 
upper classes. The erection of the Sever- 
ance chemical laboratory and the Warner 
gymnasium largely explains this great 
gain in the upper classes. 

A radical change is about to be made 
at Tufts College, Mass., which will result 
in a complete reorganization of the 
faculty and a thorough rearrangement of 
the divinity school courses. This step 
will be taken with a view to offering the 
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BACKS ALL WORN OFF? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


two degrees of A.B. and B.D. after five 


years of study, in accordance with the 
growing demand for a university training, 
and at the same time the need of a col- 
lege and professional course which shall 
cover a briefer space of time than that 
now generally allotted to it. It is also 
expected that this new departure will 
put an end to the present decrease in at- 
tendance at the Tufts Wivinity school. 


A special committee of the faculty 
which was appointed to investigate the 
advisability of offering the double degree 
for five years’ study has reported that 
the plan is feasible, and has arranged and 
submitted a program which will fit the 
desired period and cover the work neces- 
sary for those degrees. Both the report 
and the programme have been accepted 
by the entire faculty, and they will be 
presented to the board of trustees, when 
it is expected they will finally be ap- 
proved. 

The new arrangement will necessitate 
a consolidation of the faéulties of the 
divinity school and the college of letters, 
which have hitherto been separate and 
distinct, The new body will be known a 
the faculty of arts and sciences. This 
new faculty will also include several pro- 
fessors from the medical school, 


the college library a check of $500 to 
purchase books on American history. 
Miss Sarah A. Thompson, of Topsham, 
has given the library a complete set cf 
the Boydell illustrations of Shakespeare 
in two handsomely bound volumes, in 
memory of her two brothers, Eugene, 
class of 1850, and Emery P., of the class 
of 1854. Charles W. Pickard, of Portland, 
has given a set of the Portland Tran- 
script in over forty bound volumes. 


Accepting the gift of $100,000 made by 
James Stillman, president of the National 
city bank, New York, the Harvard board 
of overseers at a special meeting have 
voted to concur with the president and 
fellows to establish the James Stillman 
professorship of comparative anatomy. 
This is the second large gift that Harvard 
has received from the donor of the Still- 
man infirmary, 

The trustees of Oberlin College have 
elected as successor to the late president, 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D., the 
dean of the college, Professor Henry 
Churchill King, D. D. 

The president-elect was born in Hills- 
dale, Mich., September 18, 1858, and was 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1879, 
the same year in which President Wood- 
row Wilson was graduated from Prince- 
ton. Three years later he was graduated 
from the Oberlin theological seminary. 
In 1882 he married Miss Julia Coates. 
He took a post-graduate course in 1882-84 
at Harvard University, and at Berlin 
University, Germany, in 1893-94. In 
1897, when he became professor of 
theology in the Oberlin seminary, the col- 
lege conferred on him the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity. 

The will of the late Augustus E. Lines 
of New Haven, filed in the probate court 
at New Haven November 19, creates a 
trust fund of $120,000 for the benefit of 
the testator’s widow, and it is provided 
that at her death $50,000 of this amount 


is to go to the Yale law school for the 
support of a professorship of testament- 
ary law. 

Segregation is to be gradually inaugur- 
ated at the University of Chicago after 
the Christmas vacation. In each of the 
junicr colleges courses for which thirty 
or more students register, the class will 
be divided on the basis of sex, Thirty is 
the limit set by the university authorities 
for the number of students in any class, 
and in consequence many of the required 
courses have always to be taught in two 
or more sections. When segregation is 
introduced into these courses, sixty per 
cent, of the junior college classes will be 
affected. Eventually the segregated 
classes will be conducted in different 
buildings. 

Professor Alfred G. Compton of the 
department of physics has been selected 
as acting president of the college of the 
city of New York, in place of General 


Alexander 8S. Webb, whose resignation 
wili take effect on December 1. 


ONE-WAY COLONIST TICKETS. 


On the first and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 30, 1903, one-way sec- 
ynd-class Colonist tickets will be sold by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way from Chicago to points in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Bastern Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, In- 
dian Territory, and Southwestern Mis- 
souri, at about one-half regular rates. 


Harry—-‘I am trying to read Delfer’s 
book. It takes an awfully long time to 
get into it.” 

Dick—“That’s the best thing about the 
book. It puts off the misery which you 
are bound to suffer later on.” 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


Few response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemade arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
Bowdoin College class of 1875 has sent 2%" 8¢bseribers special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


7 This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojffer No. 1. 
Offer No. 2. 
Jonrnal of Education... ... $2.50 
Offer No. 3. 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


Regular Price 


New England Magazine...,............ 3.40 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
stepping-Stones to Industrial Drawing and Design.. 


The k of Romance....... 
Tne Book’ of Nature Myths............ 
Masterpieces of Greek Literature ................... 
A Study of Prose 
Miss Muffett’s Christmas Party ............ ......... 
A Primer of Right and Wrong................... tabae 
The Lane That Has No Turning...................... 
Master 
The Soul of & People .... 
A Forest Orchid... Pode deb ane 


When the birds Go North Again..................... 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief........ 
A Daughter of the Snows. es 
The Story of Athens....... 


Publisher. Price. 
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Hawkes ¥. Crowell & 
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“ “ “ "85 
reze Th 
‘he Macmillan Company, 40 
Higginson “ “ 1.50 
Higginson +“ 1.26 
Fisher Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 2.50 
London J. &. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.50 
Batler The Century Company, N. Y. —_— 
Gilder A. Wessell 1,00 
Graham John Lane, be 2.50 
Campbell P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ary “ “ “ 
Tomlinson W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.50 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY fsttaaus"sins 


We place first class teachers in all kinds of publ'c and private school positions. Our rapidl 
is great opportunities to ambitious teachers. 


Send Reference Book. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others, | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUB<IC 
ASSOCIATIUN. 


The steady growth of the George Junior 
Republic and the necessity of allowing 
for its development have led Mr. George 
and the trustees of the association to 
take steps to put the Republic system 
upon a wider and surer basis. The ini- 


tial difficulties surrounding the Republic 
have been largely overcome, and the ad- 
vantages of the system, as well as its 
limitations, are now pretty clearly under- 
stood. The problems immediately before 
the trustees are those involved in the 
spread of the system to wider fields out- 
side the Republic and to dealings with 
ever increasing numbers within. 

In order to give proper attention to the 
broader questions of policy, while at the 
same time preserving his peculiar and 
touching relations to the citizens, Mr. 
George has asked the trustees to relieve 
him of the numberless questions of offi- 
cial detail which press upon a superin- 
tendent at the Republic. With the 
understanding that Mr. George will re- 
main at Freeville as the resident member 
of the executive committee, and thus 
continue to direct the policy of the Re- 
public, the trustees accepted his resigna- 
tion as superintendent, and have offered 
that position to John A. Parker, of 
Springfield, Mass., who has for a number 
of years been in the service of the school 
board in that city. This arrangement 
will not only allow more fully for the ex- 
pected growth and development of the 
Freeville Republic, but will enable Mr. 
George to give more time and attention’ 
to the broader questions of policy; and in 
particular to enable the trustees to take 
the first steps toward organizing the 
Junior Republic in Connecticut, for which 
land was given to the association two. 
years ago by the will of Miss Mary Buell, 
of Litchfield, At a recent meeting of the 
trustees, Mr. George was elected vice- 
president of the association, 


TOURIST RATES VIA THE SEA- 
BOARD. 


Winter Tourist Tickets are now on 
sale at greatly reduced rates, via the Sea- 
board Air Line railway, to all points in 
Florida, also to Cuba and Nassau, as well 
as to Pinehurst, Camden, and the leading 
Southern winter resorts. 

These tickets are good for stop-over, 
either going or coming, until the end of 
the Winter season. 

The Seaboard is the short route from 
the North and East to Florida and the 
South Atlantie states, 

For further information and book of 
Winter tours, apply to agents of the Sea- 
board Air Line railway and those of con- 
necting lines. Also, for “The Land of 
Manatee,” about a region on the west 


coast of southern Florida, in three book- 
lets: No. 1, Historical and Descriptive; 
No. 2, For Gardener and Fruit Grower; 
No. 3, For Tourist and Sportsman. Ask 
or send for the one you want. 

Cc. B. Ryan, G. P. A. 


v27-5t Portsmouth, Va. 


A COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS INTHE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


Those interested in Southern education 
will welcome the new department of edu- 
cation in the University of Tennessee, 


which is to be opened January 6, 1903. 
The department is the outcome of a desire 


to meet the growing demand in the South. 


for an advanced and extensive school for 
the professional training of teachers. It 


will not only include courses in modern | 


pedagogy and psychology, but also in- 
struction in the latest methods of teach- 
ing English, history, the physical sci- 
ences, nature study, manual training, do- 
mestic science, and other special subjects. 
It aims to prepare men and women of 
good scholarship for superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in public and 
private schools of cities, towns, and coun- 
try districts, New schools of instruction 
have been established as follows:— 

Science and art of teaching, Professor 
P. P. Claxton, chief of the bureau of the 
Southern education board, and superin- 
tendent of the Summer School of the 
South; philosophy and history of edu- 
cation, Professor Wycliffe Rose of the 
Peabody Normal College; educational 
psychology and ethics, Professor B. B. 
Breese, a graduate of Harvard, and doctor 
of philosophy of Columbia; history and 
methods of teaching history, Miss Lillian 
W. Johnson, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, doctor of philosophy of Cor- 
nell, and formerly professor of history ip 
Vassar College; methods of teaching 
English, Miss Florence Skeffington of the 
University of Chicago. 


VARIETIES. 


THE TEST OF ECONOMY. 


Husband—“You’re not economical.” 

Wife—“Well, if you don’t call a woman 
economical who saves her wedding dress 
for a possible second marriage, I'd like to 
know what you think economy is.”’—Ex- 
change. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all palo, cures 
wind colic, regulates Lhe bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
ye gry Seminary.—Have you available candidate for piano, Michigan Seminary, Kalamazoo, $600 


and home 


Must have had training abroad, ana be first-class. Do not delay in replying; as ——’s and 


other agencies have been applied to.—S. R. Wincheli, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 8, 1902. 
Telegram.—Shall I recommend you Kalamazoo, Michigan, piano, six hundred and home ?—7o Dora A 


Norton, Freeport, N. Y,, Oct. 4. 


Telegram.—Yes, will go to Kalamazoo.—From Miss Norton, Oct. 4. 
m.—Dora Norton, Erpizate fine arts Syracuse University, European study since, six years’ ex- 


Telegra 
perience. To Mr. Winchell, 


Telegram.—Have Mise Norton go immediately on terms stated.— From Mr. Winchell. 
I thank you very much for your efforts and success in placing me in this position, which promises to 


prove a very pleasant one.—Miss Norton, Oct. 16. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Teachers Wanted. 


During the winter months there are unexpected 
vacencies in good schoo's which must be filled on 
short notice. Candidates being scarce, there are 


many excellent opportunities of getting a first-class positfon, For particulars address 
C. J. ALB&RT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK nth Year. 378 and 388 
clientage among t 

TEACHERS’ schools the West. Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, le ors Tutors, and Governesses, 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


all on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to 
one ege om colleges, nd private 


Advises parents about 


WM. P. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address . 
BERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EXCHANGE 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn ; E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


WASHINGTON. D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Coi., 533 
SPOKANg#, Wash., Hyde Block. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
Cooper Bidg. 


SAN F RADCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
LO8 ANGELES, (al., 535 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West °° better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. Tus SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N, Y, 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


— EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 


MANHATTAN Biya. 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


‘The James F. McCullough 


TEACHERS’ 
Chicago 


Fine Arts Building 


203 Michigan Boulevard 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Akron, Ohio. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIs. 
ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of yee. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Ne. 61 E. 9th St,. New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS: BUREAD 


oak to the JOURNAL can 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-4 Beacon St., Boston, 
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Volume IIf..... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


400 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char. 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


Our List of School and College Text-books 


.... INCLUDES .... 
Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern-;| Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
ment. (Complete . 
Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., IfI. 
Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Chauveret’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
(Byerly Edition). 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Practicat Arithmetic. 
oe. percent Grammar. Key to Chanvenet’s Plane and Solid 
Geometry (Byerly Edition). 
of Unites Chanvenet’s Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 
on). 


y of United Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 
United States. Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


Morris’s of United States (Ad-}| Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 
vanced . 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA | 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical ‘ Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 
“Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


’ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
6. 
= 


Admirable 


Features ; All Important Treaties made by the United States. 


Movements toward Confederation. 
Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK : CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 43 East 91th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


¢ CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
EM E R ~ ON The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America {It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
d interpreter. A beantiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

College of Oratory HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

CHICK ERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Nature Study by Months. 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 
Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 
The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
. been tried by classes of children in public schools. 

Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 ets., postpaid. Inberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The New England Magazine (De- 
cember) gives the book. several 
columns of appreciative editorials, 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 
preciative editorial. . . .. . 


‘ 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 
should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


RL. MYERS ‘Ee CO: 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRASIMATICAL CAUTIONS. 4 concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. 

2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WILLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with seonamatioat analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 29-A Beacon St. 


RSITY Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 
27-29 West 23d St. Boston, UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


COMPANY {6} 3+ New York. v sexes. Address the Registrar. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


MA4S*- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe + 
for theadvancement of art education, and trait.- 


dng of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 


OW TO the school, Newbury, coraer of Exeter St., ton. 

Washington's Birthday to the new course of Household Arte. For cata- 
Arbor D ay logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
Decoration Day NORMAL SOHUVOL, Mass. 


For both sexes, For rr % es address the 


Principal, G. Boyvgn, A.M, 


Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Christmas Principal, 4 


Birth 
days of Authors and Noted Men, | QTATE NORMAL scHuoL, 
Jouw TrowPson. Princina!, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp OTHERs. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
P cents. 
36 OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
ree for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address TeAcHERs’ 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Ww" SHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-4 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New ENGLAND Pustisuine Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th 8t., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


W BEX writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Education.’ 
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